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as Las Casas had foretold. What all of the documents dwell on 
is the winging, blossoming joyousness of the life of these com- 
munes, and their many-sided, abundant economic productive- 
ness within an abbreviated work-week borne upon music and 
ceremony. The Crown received its full tribute, and was content. 
The communes were virile enough; they manufactured their 
muskets, cannon and gunpowder; and their militia beat Portu- 
gal back from the utopian boundaries for a hundred years. 

The historians account for the downfall of the Jesuit utopia, 
commencing in 1768, through external events exclusively. 
European political conflicts caused the Jesuits to be expelled 
from Spain and from all Spanish- America; leaderless, the com- 
munes were over-borne by Portugal, and the Indians dispersed 
to the wilderness. The city-states went back to the earth; the 
golden age was done. The historians are accurate; but they 
miss a point, and that point is at the center. 

Las Casas, and those who followed in his path, perceived 
profoundly the individual . His depth and burningness of per- 
ception of the individual, like that of Saint Augustine, his 
theological master, were such as to make the perceptions of 
Rousseau, Thomas Jefferson, John Stuart Mill and Emerson 
appear thin by comparison. Whence the impelling power of 
Las Casas doctrine of liberty. Those who worked in Las Casas’ 
tradition perceived as he perceived. They perceived the indi- 
vidual Indian — potent, sweet, practicable, resourceful, co-op- 
erative and often splendid. But they did not perceive the so- 
cieties which had formed this Indian personality. They could 
not know what none in their age guessed. How could they, 
when even in our time, after centuries, those of us who have 
been educators or administrators — in our own American Indian 
country, in Africa, in Oceania, in Asia — apprehend but timidly 

and, in the main, negatively, the ineluctable potency oi the 
native society. ' ' 

The role of leadership in the native societies; the ways that 
eaders are chosen and trained for the two-way flow between 
eaders and people; the educative processes of native societies, 

(1 rki Un i° rmal ll2c ?’ som et.mes even secret, which are so in- 
fallible, the ways through which innovation is embraced by the 
societies — these are profound mysteries still. 

tive aSa * f ® ,lowc « substituted fiat leadership for na- 

native ^ £ rms (° r . native forms, fiat motivation for 

name motivation— they substituted, in fact, a fiat society for a 

native society. What they substituted did take into account 
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and build on, the native propensities, temperaments and so- 
cially inherited genius; but the transposition was comparable to 
the substitution of a hothouse, with ecologically untrained 
gardeners for the age-formed complexities of a forest. That 
which they achieved, within these conditions, could endure 
only if they, the Las Casas disciples, endured. It is precisely the 
almost unapproached greatness of their achievement — the love- 
liness joined with virile power within freedom — which makes 
intense, solemn and immortal their lesson to the world. 

Colonizer, missionary, moralist, idealist, crusader for causes, 
it is to the hurt of all that you love, to the defeat of your own 
purpose and the ruin of men, if yon, plunging toward your 
aim in terms of individuals, aggregations of individuals, or ex- 
ternal material results, ignorantly or impatiently by-pass the 
society. 


CHAPTER 7 

The Continuing Spanish Record 

The Spanish record with the Indians is not 
concluded yet. Queen Isabella believed that she loved and 
cherished her Indians. Her last will and testament very mov- 
ingly voices this sentiment. Thus do the schoolbooks speak; 
and in his Life of Las Casas Sir Arthur Helps, speaking of 
Isabella, exclaims: "Could the poor Indians but have known 
what a friend to them was dying, one continuous wail would 
have gone up from Espahola to all the Western Hemisphere. 

It was, however, Isabella who confirmed the vicious system 
of repartimiento — the encomienda with its accompanying 
forced labor — which Columbus set up in the West Indies. 

Ferdinand, after Isabella's death, wrote in 1511, "Our Lord 
is well served in the bringing of the Indians from the outlying 
islands to where gold is." Because of the scarcity of Indians 
due to the exterminations in Espanola, Ferdinand spurred on 
the slave-taking raids in the Bahamas and in regions farther 
west by suspending "for the present" the payment to the Crown 
of tribute for each Indian seized. But he entered the note that 
he had learned that the slave-taking expeditions were not being 
efficiently conducted ; transportation and starvation were killing 
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so many Indians before their delivery to the Espanola mines 
that "it is somewhat burdensome to the conscience and not very 
profitable to the business.” 

Business considerations and conscience united in discrediting 
Indian chattel slavery. Indians who were not branded as chattel 
slaves paid yearly tribute to the Crown; chattel slaves did not. 
Other forced-labor arrangements proved more efficient and 
somewhat less homicidal. The Dominican order threw its weight 
against chattel slavery. In the year 1542, when the number of 
chattel slaves still ran into the hundreds of thousands, Las Casas 
wrote the articles (numbers 26 and 27) for the New Laws of 
the Indies, abolishing chattel slavery. 

From the conquistadores came wails of woe. They pointed 
out that they held their slaves from the Crown. Indeed, they 
had bought their slaves from the Crown. Bernal Diaz, the 
chronicler of Cortes, at that time very favorably fixed in Guate- 
mala, was sent to Spain to lobby against the iniquitous enact- 
ments of 1542 — iniquitous to the conquistadores. 

But the Crown, under advisement, stood firm and went even 
lurther. 'No person, in war or in peace, may take, apprehend, 
use, sell or exchange as a slave, any Indian.” This dated from 
1548 and the prohibition was all-embracing. 

As we have seen, other methods of forced labor were replac- 
ing chattel slavery. In the whole of Spain s New World, except 
as a military or punitive measure, chattel slavery had practically 
ceased to exist. It did not pay. What has since become known 
as peonage — comparable to serfdom in the old world sense but 

generally without the ameliorations of true serfdom took its 

place. I have used before the terms cncomietula and reparti- 
m lento. Let me define them again here— and along with them 
certain other terms, because they strike at the roots of the Span- 
ish-American system. 1 

An encomienda was a grant to a Spaniard, as a trustee of 

the Crown, of a body of land, with the Indians attached to the 
grant as serfs. 

A repartimiento was a grant of Indian forced labor, whether 
to a land user, a mine, a factory, a monastery or for public 
works. In Peru, the Quechuan term niita was used in place of 

repartimiento: in the Spanish domain north of the Rio Grande, 
the word used was la semana. 

An entomendero was not the owner, but the trustee of the 
him. After one, two or three generations, the e„- 
comienda would be escheated to the Crown. The Crown then 
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administered it directly through corregidores; and repartimien- 
tos of Indian labor were assigned to the Crown’s lana. 

The chattel slave paid no tribute; he was simply a tool, used 
for life by his owner. The Indian forced laborer, on the other 
hand, in repartimiento or mi/a, paid tribute both to the Crown 
and to the Church. The fundamental quantum was Indian trib- 
ute. Tribute maintained the caste and status of the Europeans 
to whom encomiendas had been awarded. From this tribute, all 
public works, religious instruction, monastic foundations, insti- 
tutions of learning, hospitals and civil salaries came. To the in- 
dividual Indian, the payment of tribute came to be the core of 
his economic life. It was death and taxes and nothing else. 

Charles V w-as a strong prince, stubborn and obstinate, with 
a dominant sense of what to him seemed right and wrong. But 
the record is tilled with his vacillations. He believed that the 
encomienda and the repartimiento, though wrong in principle, 
could be controlled and changed into institutions which would 
not be harmful to his Indian subjects. And, at the least, their 
souls had been saved. 

Gold was a matter of necessity to him, as he viewed his em- 
pire — a continual flow of it. His ambitions demanded it. Even 
apart from his economic and strategic conceptions, gold had a 
fetish value in his mind. To him, I think, the question was 
whether the encomienda and repartimiento brought home the 
best results in terms of gold and labor convertible into gold. 
The priests were there to take care of souls. And a Las Casas, 
after all, even if things were not quite as they should be, should 
mind his own (and very important) business. 

Arguing in general along these lines, Charles entered into 
partnership with the conquistadorcs (which is to say the many 
little emperors of the New World), became himself, indeed, 
the chief conquistador. He made the encomienda and reparti- 
miento into his own instruments. 

Meanwhile the stream of ordinances for the protection of his 
Indians poured forth — as they were to continue to pour forth 
for three centuries. These ordinances were not merely statutes. 
They w'ere also arguments, expostulations, pleadings; they re- 
cited the conditions that made them necessary; they begged 
patience. 

The Crown received one-fifth of the gold and silver seized 
from the Incas and Aztecs and later produced from the mines. 
This royal fifth, according to the estimates of Humboldt, totaled 
one billion pesos, or about two billion dollars, between 1493 
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and 1803. The record of Indian forced labor in quicksilver 
mining is as revealing as any, and suggests why the Crown s 
benignant intentions failed. Mercury was important in silver 
mining. In 1601, Philip III directed that Indians be congre- 
gated at the quicksilver mines. In 16)16-19, Juan do Solorzano, 
in his capacity of tisiuulor and governor, examined into the 
effects of mercury mining. He found that the life expectancy ol 
the Indians was four years. "The poison penetrated to the very 
marrow, debilitating all the members and causing a constant 
shaking, and the workers usually died within four years." Solor- 
zano reported fully to the Council of the Indies and to the King; 
but in 1631, Philip IV decreed that the repartimietUos at the 
quicksilver mines be continued; and his successor after 166*), 
Charles II, renewed the decree. 

From Charles V to the Viceroy Mendoza in Mexico, while 
the New Laws of 1542 were being formulated, went an instruc- 
tion: That he should forbid the Indians to pay tribute in kind; 
he should accept tribute only in cash; and since the Indians 
possessed no cash, they would have to work out the tribute in 
the mines. 


In 1574—75, the Viceroy and the Audencia (the court of ad- 
ministration and of judgment in Mexico) found, themselves 
meditating. The "natural viciousness" of the Indians troubled 
them deeply. Work was the cure tor the Indians’ wickedness; 
and work in the mines was the best cure. This meditation, in 
the form of a lengthy report, went to the Crown. It was superer- 
ogatory since the Indians already were in the mines and would 
stay there. But in 1609 the Crown received a full report on the 
moral gains of the Indians through the mining mitas. It was 
reported by Messia that Indians, sent in mitas to the mines of 
Potosi, in Peru, frequently had to travel a hundred and fifty 
leagues each way. Twice he had watched them start from the 
province of Chutquito. Seven thousand departed; about two 
thousand returned. Five thousand died or were unable to make 
the return journey. Each worker took his family with him and 
eight or ten llamas, and some alpacas for food. They took mats 
for they slept on the ground and it was very cold. The journey 
each way required two months, for the animals were slow and 
the little children had to walk. When the mita ended (the 

” lab °[ ^gnment J^ed six months) often the Indians 
had no pack animals or food for the homeward journey also 
they knew that when they reached home they would be seized 
for other forced labor. Sometimes they would be re-impressed 
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at once and sent back to the Potosi mines. Some provinces had i 

become so depopulated that they did not have enough Indians | 

to meet the quota. In such cases the justicias (procurers of the ' 

Milas') and the mine owners forced the Indian caciques to hire 1 

the Indians from other districts at the expense of the caciques. | 

The Indians in mita worked twelve hours a day, going down 
as much as six hundred feet, working by candle light in stifling < 
air. Ascending, they had to carry the metal on their backs; the 
trip out took five hours, and a false step might mean death. \ 
Reaching the surface, often they would be denounced by the 
overseer for idling, or for bringing up so light a load, and would 1 

be sent back into the mine. Their wage was so low that it failed ' 

even to supply the bare necessities of life. ; 

Surely, the reader will be moved to exclaim, these conditions 
could not have been representative. The Indians w r ould have ' 
been annihilated utterly. 

They were annihilated. In the Audencias of Lima and Char- 
cas, for example, the Indians declined from 1,490,000 in 1561 
to 612,000 in 1754. And prior to 1561, the depopulation had 
been enormous. In 1553, Francisco de Victoria, of the Council 
of the Indies, had reported that "the abominations cried to 
heaven." Men and women, young and old, he reported, were 
being forced to work in the mines without rest; and for food 
they were allowed one pint of maize a day. As the Indian man- 
power died off, the Indian women were put into the mines 
more ruthlessly, working in knee-deep w-ater through the coldest 
season of the year. I 

Finally the Crown itself showed distress. In 1581 Philip II 
addressed the Audencia of Guadalajara. One-third of the In- 1 
dians had been destroyed already, the Crown stated. Those yet 
living were being forced to pay the tributes for the dead. They 
were being bought and sold. They slept in the fields. Mothers 
killed their children rather than let them be taken to the mines. 

Thus wrote the Monarch himself to his subordinates. 1 

The problem beckons us out from the New World, and back 
to Spain and Europe. Charles V had resisted the encomienda ; 
the repartimiento, the mita; then had yielded to them; then had 
made them his own instruments for tribute. He believed that he 
could curb their ferocities through regulation. But he and his 
successors failed to curb themselves. 

Philip II had warred with the Netherlands. The Moors had 
revolted and the ensuing Civil War in Spain had desolated 
Granada. The Barbary pirates were scourging the coasts. The 
Crown's treasury, practically non-existent, had been inadequate 
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for the building and maintaining of naval forces sufficient to 
suppress the pirates. The years around 1581 when Philip ad- 
dressed the Audencia of Guadalajara were crucial. I hat year 
he annexed Portugal, placating the rival claimant with an im- 
mense grant of land. Then he proceeded to build the Armada. 
The Barbary pirates could not be crushed; but Lngland, the 
heretic, must be crushed. 

Whence was the revenue to come? In the quest lor it, ex- 
treme totalitarian regulation had been imposed on all industry 
within Spain. By the end of the century, the country had been 
reduced to a state of Byzantine regulation in which everything 
had to be done under the eye and subject to the interference ol a 
vast horde of government officials, all ill-paid, often not paid 
at all — all, therefore, necessitous and corrupt. 

Such was the condition within Spain. In the New World, 
whose effectual existence in the Crown's mind was that of a 


feeder of the bankrupt treasury, "Byzantine regulation," re- 
motely controlled, was also the method of governance. With 
deliberation the Crown had shunted into the New World the 
criminal elements of Spain. A death sentence could be com- 
muted to a two-year indenture to the Caribbean islands. The 
dissolute and neurotic among the clergy were got rid of by as- 
signment to Peru or Mexico. 

Like the Crown, the Church had united itself with the en- 


connenda and reparlnnieulo; and its demands on Indian labor 
put all moderation aside. As Indian depopulation intensified, the 
secular and ecclesiastical pressures on the residual labor supply 
intensified corresponding y; and always the overriding demand 
for tribute drove the local exploiters on and on. 

lhese factors and conditions aggregated to a fatality. And 
what seems noteworthy is not that the Crown's regulative efforts 
in the New World failed, in the main, but that they were per- 
sisted in at all. Rather frequently, historians seek consolation 
in the thought that after all, the mita in Peru and the enco- 
mtenda in New Spam did but continue the pre-Conquest op- 
pressions. The consolation is wholly fictitious with respect to 
Peru. In the case of Mexico, the late years of Aztec rule did 
end that way. A landowning class took its rise, many Indians 
became share croppers, and the Aztec overlords exacted trib- 

lil, W r 0 j U - re ? m,n « e S ulvalen t sen-ice to the peoples. But 
1 ght burdens borne by the individual as a member of a co- 

and arfi j V autonom ous community (the pre-Conquest 

fact) became, under Snai« V A , . 


fact) be.™, u „ d ' r S m , 

borne by staggering individual Indians whose communities had 
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been tossed into fragments and whom alien masters drove with 
the lash and held in chains. 

We have defined the word repartimiento. In the institution’s 
evolution, the word took on an additional meaning; it was used 
to denote the process whereby debt-slavery was substituted, 
gradually, for the earlier methods of labor-forcing. A market 
was needed for all sorts of manufactured goods, produced in 
the New World and also exported by Spain. These, the Indians 
were forced to buy; and often having no use for the goods, and 
always having no cash to pay, the Indians became debtors. The 
operation was a continuous one across the generations. The debts 
being everlasting, the Indians found themselves enmeshed in a 
wage-slavery which held no hope at all. And such was the 
situation when independence came — but for the Indians no in- 
dependence, since debt peonage moved on, into and across the 
nineteenth century. 

As debt-slavery became gradually all-embracing, the Crown 
limited the scope of the repartimiento — the labor-draft. For ex- 
ample, the legal grant of repartimientos was denied to the 
obrajes, or factories; in its place, debt-slavery chained the In- 
dians to the factories; but in addition, the factories kidnapped 
the Indians outright and imprisoned them. Friederich A. A. 
von Humboldt, who visited these workshops near the end of the 
time of Spanish rule, observed not only a great imperfection of 
technical process, but also the unhealthiness of the situation, and 
the bad treatment to which the workmen were exposed. 

One tries to find something to mitigate this dreadful record 
— the record which stamped its melancholy on nine-tenths ol 
all the Indians of the hemisphere. Mitigation — a very, very 
little mitigation — is found in the working of three factors. 

One factor was the increasing labor scarcity, due to Indian 
depopulation. This brought competition for Indian labor, and 
within the seventeenth century it put the mining repartimiento, 
in Mexico at least, practically to an end. Wages in the mines 
crept up; and as the labor was skilled, or semi-skilled, some 
faint tendency to conserve its supply began to operate. Similarly, 
on many an encomienda, where the labor was attached as serfs, 
it became expedient not to drive the Indians to extinction. 

The second factor was the inner resourcefulness of the In- 
dians. Through some miracle of self-adjustment, they were able 
to keep their sweetness of spirit. The bleakness externally 
viewed^ the bleakness in all except spiritual fact, was not quite 
matched by bleakness within the soul. Here, religion was a 
saving force- the Indian built himself a new religion, genuinely 
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synthesizing pre-Conquest components with Roman Catholic 
components. The Indian did this, not the Church; it was the 
Indian's own creative accomplishment; yet the Church did 
allow it; and in the Church, even though he knew from hca\y 
and mounting experience that the Church was one of his most 
avid exploiters, the Indian rested his hope and found his home. 
And the great myth of the soul, the eternal dream which has its 
truth mightier than fact, did hold many, many of the Church- 
men in its embrace, along with the Indians. 

The third factor was the continuing effort by the Crown to 
make effective the spirit of the Laws of the Indies. Though 
bankruptcy mounted and mounted in imperial Spain — bank- 
ruptcy financial, moral, intellectual andpolitical — still that other 
part of the Spanish mind, whose representative voice for all time 
was Las Casas, strove on. The effort had its greatest intensity 
and duration in Mexico; and one of the reasons for this is to be 
sought in the creation, probably by the Viceroy Don Martic En- 
riques, about 1573, of a special Court of Appeals called the 
Juzgado General de bidios for all cases involving Indians. Ap- 
parently no such institution existed in the other parts of the 
Spanish dominion, yet if the Juzgado had been established 
earlier and made universal and consistent throughout Spain's 
New World, the situation might have been quite different. 

This is how the Juzgado operated: The Indians of three 

Pueblos, who had been required to furnish a repartimiento to 

the mines at Zacualpan, complained. They said they were paid 

only one real a day instead of the legal one and a half ; that they 

were forcibly detained at the mine for two weeks; that the Al- 

guaal had sold Indians to an bacendado on their way to the 
mines. ' 


In the trial the charges of the Indians were shown to be sub- 
stantia ly correct. It was learned that the Indians were some- 
.mes forced to work naked ,n water; that they were brought 
to the mines tied together by the neck; that they were some- 
times beaten; that the Juez Repartidor had been guilty of selling 
hem for two and one-half pesos apiece to the Jesuits for work 

The Fiscal reviewing the case for the juz g„Jo Genera! re, 
ommended the suspension of the re P a„L,Lo for two years 

he P“"‘ Sl r ent r 0f , the A,g " ac ' 1 wit * °ne hundred lashes aid 

No^unishTm foVihTj^^ the Indians - 
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of the mines. The Alguacil was .sentenced to pay a fine of two 
hundred pesos, was exiled from the province and prohibited 
from ever holding any public office. 

Now to follow the case through: Three years later the op- 
erators of these mines at Zacualpan petitioned for a restoration 
of their repartimientos. They pleaded that the denial of them 
was as much a penalty for the royal treasury as for the operators. 

Two years passed and the operators renewed their petition. 
It now came out that, except for the removal of their reparti- 
mientos, none of the penalties imposed upon the operators had 
been executed. The Fiscal now recommended that the petition 
of the operators be granted, while the Indians of Malinalco 
still opposed the restoration of the repartimientos. 

Two more years passed. The case was again argued before 
the Juzgado General, which at long last decided to renew the 
reparlimientos to Zacualpan. But now it ordered that the re- 
partimientos must be changed every fortnight; all Indians must 
be personally accounted for upon the return of the quota; the 
men must be paid in silver, not in goods; the reparlimientos 
must be escorted by Indian alcaldes. Justiciar failing to enforce 
these provisions were to be deprived of office and fined two 
hundred pesos; and the operators were warned not to abuse this 
concession, for at their next offense they would not only lose 
their repartimientos but would be exiled to the Philippines. 

We do not know whether the coverage of the Juzgado Ge- 
neral de Indios was adequate. But the integrity and persistence 
of the Court's activity are beyond doubt; and, in comparison 
with their lot in Peru, the Indians' lot in Mexico was eased. 

Another institution introduced by the Spanish— that of the 
reducciones and congregaciones — was variously carried through 
in nearly all parts of the Spanish New World. The idea itself 
dated back to the Spanish Laws of Burgos of 1512-13. For pur- 
poses various and sometimes contradictory, the Indians were to 
be assembled into permanent reductions or congregations. The 
purposes were evangelization, accessibility of Indian forced- 
labor supply, protection from white slave-raiders and marauders, 
ease of administration, removal of Indians from land which 
the whites wanted for some other use. Sometimes the process 
of congregacion was handled by the civil, sometimes by the re- 
ligious arm. Generalization concerning the results is hardly 
possible at all. Little utopias were created and nurtured in the 
State of Michoacan, starting within a few years of the Conquest, 
bv Bishop Don Vasco de Quiroga. These hospitaler scarcely out- 
lasted the great Bishop's lifetime. In Mexico the massive estab- 
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lishment of congregaciones was undertaken as a Crown policy 
by the civil arm. After abortive efforts commencing in 1590, 
whose effects on the Indians were disastrous, the Count of 
Monterey sent out a hundred expeditions to determine what 
places to use for congregaciones and what Indians to concentrate 
in them. The Friar Juan de Torquemada reported that, though 
the intention was to congregate Indians who were scattered in 
many places without order or government, the policy was so 
interpreted that even well-organized villages were seized as 
well, their houses burned and the people themselves driven to a 
new place. 

Modern historians believe the Friar Torquemada's indictment 
to have been over-severe. Leslie Byrd Simpson quotes from vari- 
ous reports which tell of the establishment of these congrega- 
ciones; they have the ring of truthfulness, and they indicate a 
conscientious effort to do the thing required with as little hurt 
to the Indians as possible. 

In brief, sometimes the congregaciones merely added other 
Indian groups to a large group in an existing village where 
excess land was judged to exist; and sometimes they forcibly 
amalgamated numbers of existing villages into one large new 
one, and burned the old villages; while sometimes they aggre- 
gated into one place Indians who had been living widely sepa- 
rated in the mountain country. The detailed results of congre- 
gac,6n therefore were not uniform. The general and unintended 
effect, however, was clear to contemporaries. Epidemics were 
intensified through crowding the Indians together; social dislo- 
cation, already driven profoundly into Indian life in the eighty 
years since the Conquest, was further extended; and the dwin- 
dling Indians were fed more easily into the systems of forced 


In Peru the establishment of reducciones was a task of the 

ind wT' “ Wa / ? rned ° ut , more nia ssively than in Mexico, 
and one of the main drives of government during the 
iceroyalty of Don Francisco de Toledo, 1 569-81 . Multiples of 
Indians had fled the ferocities of the earlier colonial years into 
jungle and mountain fastnesses. The mines were devouring In- 
dian hfe swiftly, and new concentrations of Indians from re- 
gions far from the mines were constantly required Toledo built 
he new comrades upon the structure of the ayll° The Inc 
social unit. In general, the comunidades were D laced’ imrm ^ 
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1 he Crown granted lands to the Indian communities of vari- 
ous kinds, its rule being to grant that amount of land which the 
given community already was using, or an amount deemed 
enough for minimum needs. Often, a square league was granted. 
In New Mexico, the Pueblos received by grant all lands within 
one league of the plazas, to north, south, east, and west. The 
titles were in the communities, these communities being "of 
the nature of municipal corporations,” as the Supreme Court of 
the United States has since described their status. These lands 
could be alienated only with the consent of the Crown. With a 
good deal of perseverance, the Crown protected these Indian 
communal holdings — with greater success in North than in 
South America. As generations passed, the numbers of Mestizos 
and Creoles increased enormously. These relatively landless 
multitudes pressed against the encovnendas, the Church and 
Crown lands and also against the Indian grants. Their land 
hunger was a major cause of the revolutions which brought 
independence. 

The second flow of events was the hypertrophy of landhold- 
ing by the Church. Through grants from the Crown, through 
bequest and mortgage, through purchases with vast sums de- 
rived from tithes, alms, etc., and through the confiscations by 
the Inquisition, the Church became the largest of all land- 
holders, rural and urban. 

The Church was economically privileged throughout the Co- 
lonial era. Its functionaries were not under the civil jurisdic- 
tion, and ecclesiastical capital was exempt from taxation in the 
early times and virtually exempt in the later. But the Church’s 
economic dominance did not go unchallenged. The Crown and 
the higher Church authorities made periodic attempts to curb 
it. The Church nevertheless held to its earthly own and as a 
landlord fell away from its vision and its mission. Only at the 
margins of the Spanish New World did it remain faithful to 
the ideals of its great spiritual leaders and, I think I can say, 
to its trust. 



CHAPTER 8 


The Indians and the Republics 

Napoli- ON invaded Spain in 1808. The 
Spanish King, Ferdinand VII, capitulated. The Spanish people 
resisted and, fighting on, proved to be the first great obstacle 
in the path of Napoleonic world conquest. But the wars for 
independence broke out in all of Spain’s colonial America. 
These were civil wars as well as wars of independence. Inde- 
pendence finally came in 1826. but in the intervening years the 
_reoles and Mestizos had ruled on their own; and they were in 
the saddle for a century to come. The Indian, except as his blood 
\sas intermingled with the Mestizos, was still, for the most part 
an unemancipated serf. r ’ 

In Mexico, the struggle for independence began as a social 
revolution. It was led by two great Roman Catholic priests; and 

. ““f ^ !"««»«»• The first of these priests was 

M.guel Hidalgo, who was ,n his middle fifties whej, the strug- 
gle began. Hidalgo had worked in the spirit of Don Vasco de 
Quiroga, and by his methods, establishing among the Indians 
ro-operatwe textile and pottery works, be? culture, silk cullure 
nd grape culture. The civil authorities tore up the Indians' 

ftaXned^Th * * D °t! < T' near Q ueretar0 ' where Hidalgo was 
stationed. Then, as the historian Zarate tells, the church bell at 

nu° tNew l S d D 'ai S n Um d m0nin ? t , ,1,e ,nd ' an? ' and '^thadbLm 
iWc iV durm S three centuries rose in arms at the 

was met by weCned sfldiery and bv dee" 0 " 5 ' H “ am '>' 

Sf* b^ndstihe ^ °'/? d 

to the Indians of the a the rest ° r »''°n of land 

- irsCK's i-raSas 
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But the Bourbons were back on the Spanish throne, and they 
poured reinforcements into Mexico. 

The second priest was Father Jose Maria Morelos who, in 
the years between 1808 and 1813, was the leader of a goodly 
portion of Mexico. He summoned a national congress which 
formally declared independence. But with the return of the 
Bourbons he was overwhelmed. His people suffered horrors 
beyond description. He himself was captured in 1815, and, hav- 
ing been denounced by the Inquisition as "a heretic, pursuer and 
disturber of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, profaner ot the holy 
sacraments, schismatic, lascivious, a hypocrite, enemy of Chris- 
tianity, traitor to God, King and Pope, - ' he was turned over to 
the secular arm and was killed. 

To trace the evolution of the struggles for independence is 
beyond the province of this book. At the end of years of strife, 
ideals of political liberty had been written into the South Amer- 
ican constitutions, particularly into those which the great Boli- 
var inspired. 

In most of the remainder of Spanish colonial America, inde- 
pendence was from the start an affair of the native-born whites 
and some of the Mestizos, Cholos, Ladinos (mixed-bloods) ; the 


Indians fared as in Mexico. 

Throughout, the Indians not merely "secured no benefits" 
but were pressed deeper down. The entail upon the Indians 
community lands was lifted; the lands were individualized; 
individual faithless Indians were permitted to sell their own and 
their groups’ lands; encroachment went unrebuked and un- 
curbed; in Peru, the commiid rides were legally declared to be 
not persons or corporations, and thus were forbidden to deiend 
themselves in the courts. Only here and there, brief intermissions 
of dispossession took place. In Bolivia such an intermission came 
in 1871. The Bolivian dictator Melgarejo had abolished the 
comumdades by decree, individualized their communal lands, 
and authorized their sale to whites. But in 1871 Melgarejo was 
overthrown. The new government annulled such sales com- 
pensating the bona fide purchasers of Indian community lands. 
The com /mid cides as reservoirs of labor-supply had economic 
importance; this gradually won for them a minimum of toler- 
ance and protection. , 

Such is the fact. Yet, there is an anomaly which must be re- 
ported The Indian population curve, both in Mexico and Peru, 
started to rise. Neither past nor present statistics are exact; but 
between 1805 and 1910 (when the Revolution commenced 
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which was to ease (heir lot), Mexico's Indians increased from 
about 2.^00.000 to about 6,000,000; between the same years, 
Mexico s Mestizos increased from some 2,000,000 to some 
8 , 000 . 000 . In the Andes, since independence was won, the In- 
dians have doubled in numbers at the least. T hese increases 
cannot be accounted for through material fac tors alone, because 
the material factors remained almost constant. One cannot help 
but wonder whether the Indian soul, at its deep unconscious 
level, entered into hope through independence from Spain. 
Perhaps it knew, or hoped, that after one more century of an- 
guish. the htting ot the Indian s doom actually would begin, so 
that the will to live, and not to die, became the Indian's will. 
Possibly the Spaniard, in the Indian mind, had become the 
symbol and announcement of death, and the Spaniard's over- 
throw broke the lethal power of the symbol and announcement. 
I he population curve swung upward with independence from 
Spain — that is all we know. 


Vet the Porfirio Diaz regime in Mexico built up those in- 
tensified, unbearable pressures on the Indian which insured 
that the next revolution would be a mass revolution and a social 
revolution. Expropriation of the Indian communities, under 
forms ot law or no forms, was pressed throughout Mexico The 
Ya< l u, s w «c deported to Yucatan as slaves. On the more gen- 
cioiii of the haciendas the Indian peons earned eight cents a 
day; they supported their families on that. But the miseries of 
the haciendas reached beyond their own peons to the whole of 
Mexico. They used no more than a small fraction of the arable 
and contained within them; their immense holdings were nol 
lor use but or monopoly of the Indian labor supply. Protected 
b> high tariffs on grains, they hoarded their produce speculat 

Kutisn.^ Thc >- — "f 


In addmon, under Diaz, Mexico as a whole saw the passage 

Lv^f W i° f t0 , 1 lon Mcx 'Can, absentee ownership 
saw s mineral and oil wealth pass to foreign concessionaire^ 

^^age^r " Y ^' ^ » ** 

1917, the Constitution had sancttoned thL te^tnUtHon 3 '^ * 
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Mexico was, and still is, overwhelmingly agricultural in its 
economy. The mass of the people depend on agriculture, the 
Indians almost entirely. The comparative facts as to crop pro- 
duction greatly emphasize the picture. 

Of the area planted to 34 crops in 1930, 58 per cent was 
planted to corn. Of this total of corn acreage, two-thirds pro- 
duced only 6 quintals or less per hectare, compared with 15.5 
quintals in Spain in the same year; 14 in France; 22.7 in Can- 
ada; 20.9 in Austria. For wheat, occupying 9.4 per cent of the 
cropped land in Mexico, and planted on the irrigated land, the 
yield was 6 quintals per hectare as compared with 13 quintals 
in Italy, 9.7 in the United States and 11.5 in Canada. For fri- 
joles, one of the staples of Indian diet, the average yield per 
hectare was running at less than one- fifth of the average yield in 
Spain . 1 

Why these severe deficit figures? Counter-revolutionary 
spokesmen in Mexico and abroad have attributed them to the 
break-up of the great holdings and the re-vestment of the In- 
dians with land. On the contrary, it is the encomienda and 
hacienda systems which built the cumulative deficits through 
hundreds of years. Exploitative and non-reciprocating toward 
the Indians, they were the same toward the land. They mined it, 
did not farm it. Through the century before 1910, the Indian 
communities, on landholdings constantly shrinking yet with 
rising populations, had no choice but to work their already 
marginal lands to death. The communities possessed no work- 
ing capital and had no access to credit or to agricultural advice; 
the hacendados with very rare exceptions ignored agricultural 
science, content to let peon labor take the place of impro\ed 


agricultural tools. 

Not merely was the soil nurture mined out through one-crop, 
unfertilized use; it was washed out and blown out through water 
and wind erosion. What went forward, and what goes fonvard 
still was and is a process of silent catastrophe which, unless it 
can be reversed, dooms most of the Mexican plateau to agri- 
cultural extermination within the century ahead. There remains 
Mexico's tropical belt; but the costs of development, and the 
uprootings of Mexican life, will be enormous, when or if the 
tropical belt becomes the only unexhausted agricultural area 
It must be understood that Mexico is no case apart . and that 
analogous factors have brought, for example, hundreds of mil- 
lions of acres in the United States into a state comparable^ that 

of the Mexican plateau. 

ijhf Evdo-MJco's Way Ou, by Eyler N. Simpson. 1937. Umvers.ty of North 
Carolina Press. 
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One other basic fact must be reiterated here. Rural Mexico — 
Indian rural Mexico — for unknown ages has had as its ultinuie 
unit the local community. It has been a world of villages, of 
pueblos. Prior to the last Aztec years, the thousands of pueblos 
possessed each its own land. In the century before the Con- 
quest, what may be called a tribute-title was bestowed on war- 
riors and others who conspicuously served the State. When, 
under Spain, encomienda and repart nnienlo were imposed, still 
the pueblos remained as the basic Indian-life units. Spanish law 
and administration recognized and incorporated them, and tried 
to protect their landholdings. Independence variously took their 
landholdings away, and through the Diaz regime expropriation 
was pressed to virtual finality. Bui the pueblos remained . Very 
profound in the mass mind of Mexico was the concept of the 
Indian pueblo and its aspiration; and the pueblo stood as Mex- 
ico's everlasting fact. 

In 1910, when the Revolution got under way, 10,632,000 
pure Indians and Mestizos lived in 61,284 rural pueblos. All 
but a handful of these pueblos and of their inhabitants were, 
for all practical purposes, dependent upon the large estates for 
the means of holding body and soul together. When the agrarian 
revolution came, there could be no doubt as to the way the land 
would go. Idealogically, sentimentally, administratively and 
practically, it would go to the pueblos. Thus was insured one 
7 the great endeavors of decentralized democracy of our age 
the ej/dal program of Mexico. ’ 

From what individual source, within the Revolution, came 
e ejtdai program, which was so very much more than the 
mere program of restoring land to the people? Madero, the 
humamtanan bacendado who led the Revolution in 1910-11 

inchn, O f t / 0 n nCe,Ve i° f th r P™ 8 ^' U was no P a « of the rather 
inchoate, pnmanly pol.tical, agenda of the Revolution at the 

and fm,X wh' ndl 'l dUa S0Ur<;e which anno “ n «d the program 
and fought ,t through was a poor peon, or share cropper who 

couid not read nor write. Emiliano Zapata supportedMadero 

ardently. When Madero lagged in the agrarian program whtch 

he had accepted from Zapata but had not genuinely affirmed 
Zapata wen, mto rebell, on; the Indians thfonged to hi sTup! 
port, and >oon he controlled the states of \WaIac t r ^ 

the government d.d not act, the people would take the lands' by 
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direct action. The people — the Indians — proceeded to take 
(hem. This was ^n 1911. 

Then the Huerta counter-revolution overthrew Madero. Ve- 
nustiano Carranza launched a revolt against Huerta; Zapata 
joined Carranza. In 1914, Huerta was driven out, and after five 
weeks of chaos, Carranza assumed the executive power. Car- 
ranza had pledged himself to Zapata’s platform; and under 
Zapata s pressure — almost, Zapata’s bludgeoning — he promul- 
gated the Plan de Vera Cruz, involving the distribution of the 
land to the ejidos. 

But Carranza failed to act for the ejidos. From 1915 to 1920, 
only 190 pueblos received land; only 180,000 hectares were 
distributed to 48,000 ejiditarios. Zapata went into revolt again. 

In 1920, General Obreg6n and his followers in Sonora de- 
clared war; their pledge was to make good on the Revolution’s 
commitments. They swept the country; Carranza perished; Ob- 
reg6n became President. 

Still the agrarian revolution was pressed falteringly. Twenty 
years after the enactment of the Plan de Vera Cruz, in 1935, 
fewer than eight million hectares had been returned to the 
pueblos. The ejtdal plan through which the villages obtained 
their land is, with slight modifications, the present way; hence, 
at this point it is outlined. 

Through its Executive Committee a village petitioned for a 
restitution, or, as the case might be, a dotation (a de novo) 
grant of land. The petition went to the State Agrarian Com- 
mission, which took a census, surveyed the available lands, and 
made other needed investigations. The State Commission re- 
ported to the Governor, who was required by the law to render 
his decision within five months. If the Governor’s decision was 
affirmative, the village was given provisional possession; if the 
Governor's decision was negative, the village could appeal 
through that Commission to the President of the Republic. On 
receiving the recommendation of the National Commission, the 
President (if acting affirmatively) made definite and final the 
village’s possession. The village received its land as a matter 
of legal right, not of privilege. 

Where a village could prove title, the village received all 
land covered by its regenerated title, with minor exceptions. In 
the absence of proved title, enough land was expropriated to 
insure to each family and every person over 18 years of age 
from three to five hectares of irrigated or "humid" land, or four 
to six hectares of. good dry-farming land, or six to eight hectares 
of dry-farming land less good. In totaling the land which should - _ 
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go to a village, the professional class, government employees, 
persons whose wealth exceeded 1.000 pe->os. and persons wliO'-e 
salary exceeded 75 pesos a month, were omitted from the count. 

Under usual conditions, haciendas or other landholdings of 
only moderate size could not be expropriated. 

The expropriations were not paid for in cash but in special 
government bonds. The bonds were negotiable, and could be 
used to pay certain classes of taxation. The face value of these 
bonds equaled the declared \alue of the land as sworn to by the 
owner tor tax purposes in prior years, plus 10 per cent. In prac- 
tice, the expropriation was a mitigated confiscation; but these 
same hacendados, and their predecessors in interest, had con- 
fiscated the land and also the lives of the people for genera- 
tions or hundreds of years. 

The ejidal lands were inalienable, and the title was com- 
munal. I he ejido could use its lands through collective enter- 
prise or through granting use-rights to its members; but it could 
not convey title to an individual member. 

The ejido built its schoolhouse. The State or the Federal Gov- 
ernment supplied the teacher. •’Cultural missions,” serving 

g T pS w e r° S f ° r P eriods o( weeks or months, toured the Re 
pubhc Modest public works of every kind were carried out by 

ejulos here and there. Eight hundred thousand heads of families* 

?Z e tha . n /°, ur mi i lion individual Indians, lived on the ejidal 
lands, ruled themselves there, breathed freedom 7 

Yet m 1935 twenty years after the Plan de Vera Cruz had 
been enacted, clouds of doubt brooded over the ejidal move- 
ment. For two-thirds of the b,g haciendas of Mexico had yielded 
not a hectare of land to the ejidos; land distribution lagged 

wleTnd nd w 5 ?° ^ < W-^.ely) , were thouffnds 
nose land and water supply was too meager to permit a con- 
tribution to the national economy P 

s ssgr “ - 1 ' “ »r°s 

Among those who knew that there was greatness t i j i 
movement, there was a strong intensity of h™ A 
quote here from an unpublished notation ‘ f P ° f tear ' 1 
after a third visit to Mei.co in 1936 ° f >' 0wn - wr,tten 
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"The regenerated ejido is not comparable to the Pueblos of New 
Mexico and Arizona. These United States Pueblos have existed in 
unbroken continuity as complex, autonomous societies. Their land- 
base was impaired in the nineteenth century but never destroyed. 
Their flow as co-operative commonwealths has never stopped. By 
contrast, the Mexican ejidos have behind them four centuries of 
white rule; their members have just now emerged from being 
forced-labor slaves, with no freedom of choice, no chance to take 
responsibility. 

"Transition from native co-operative living to co-operative eco- 
nomic enterprise of present-world type is not automatic, and 
usually is not swift. Its feasibility, in the case of Indians, is being 
demonstrated in hundreds of places in the United States and 
Alaska today. Mexico will make the same demonstration; but if, 
somehow, capital-goods credit, within a credit system designed to 
be educational, could be furnished in Mexico, the transition would 
be accelerated. And the time factor is tragically important. The 
future of the structure and spirit of Mexico may be determined in 
early years by the intensity of success and the rate of spread of 
the ejidos. The entire Western world should give attention and 
encouragement to the ejidal movement; for it is a movement in 
behalf of us all. 

"The ejidal movement is, of course, only one component of the 
Mexican revolution, though it may be the profoundest one. And 
it has values and results going beyond the statistical and tangible. 
The spirit of the Indians of Mexico is now once more facing the 
sky. We who first went into Mexico in 1930 will always remember 
the experience. Utterly poor men, these Indians yet were touched 
with light. Nothing could exhaust their merriment, their hos- 
pitality. After hundreds of years of enslavement, they had made 
themselves free. In those years, and just recently visiting this and 
that ejido, this and that rural school, one glimpsed what thousands 
of others have glimpsed — the vista of a sweeter, deeper day for 
the Western world. The ejtdal program has not failed; and it is 
one element in a mighty event which has not failed. But those who 
know its greatness should also know its desperate difficulties. The 
ejido is Mexico’s road to a better and lasting time. It is the kind of 
road that the other Republics with massive Indian populations 
must travel. It is a road to be built with great creative striving. 
The Indians are building it, but they cannot do without help. 

New revolutionary energy' was the need. New passion, ness 
vision, new administrative will. Lazaro Cardenas supplied them. 
He became President at the end of 1934. In the six follosving 
years, he established the agrarian revolution. He did very much 
besides. He established, once and for all, Mexico's national 
dominion over its natural resources, including oil. Working 
with the intellectually subtle, the brilliant, audacious Vincente 
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Lombardo Toledano, he built organized labor into unity and 
power. Through millions — actually millions — of personal, face- 
to-face contacts with the Indians in every Mexican state, lie 
built confidence and power into them. In 1940, though over- 
whelmingly the people's and the nation's choice, he refused to 
violate the constitutional clause against presidential self-succes- 
sion; and he retused, and refuses still, to seek to dominate his 
successors from behind the scenes. 

There has been no greater leader of any people in this age 
than Cardenas; perhaps there has been none whose heart was 
so rich and so pure. Future time possibly will measure his 
achievement on behalf of the Indians as being second only to 
that of Las Casas. 7 

He is linked, too, with Miguel Hidalgo and Jose Maria 

Morelos and Emihano Zapata; and far back in time, with Don 

Vasco de Qu.roga of Michoacan. Michoacan, incidentally, was 

Cardenas home. He was governor of that state before he became 
president. 

Cardenas resumed the distribution of lands to the pueblos. 
By the end of 1938, 13,000 Indian communities had been re- 
vested with land. There were 1,600.000 ejidiiarios. representing 
nearly 8 000,000 beneficiaries of the ejidal lands. Twenty-thre? 
million hectares had been confirmed to ejidal possession and 
these made up one-third of the crop land of Mexico 

bv^r' le r f K CredltWaS a f d '^ CuIt one > not wholly solved 
by Cardenas. The beg, nn mgs of the Banco National de Credito 

Credit Wt made " ™ S ^ 0 P er ^d Ejidal 

Credit Societies membership ,n which was voluntary and which 

b": T°1 e e h ,Ve y I,abIC ^ thC Crcdit 0b, ^°ns oZtheirmem 
rs. The bank was much more than a lending institution Its 

P*"®™* 1 of 2,350 technicians worked w.th thf credit ociet e 

n the formnlatton of farm and industrial plans, and only on 

the basis of such plans were loans made at all. The bank stored 

he commercial products of the societies in regional warehouses 
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buildings, community halls, and so on, built through contrib- 
uted labor; for the financing of distributive co-operative enter- 
prises, and for any common benefit. The social fund of the 
credit societies totaled 3,500.000 pesos in 1938. 

The credit problem of the ejidos was met, but never fully 
met. In 1939, of 13,000 ejidos. only 5,200 had credit societies 
or were receiving loans; of the 1,600,000 ejiditarios. fewer 
than 500,000 were members of credit societies. The reason lay 
in the operating rule of the Ejidal Bank, a sound and necessary 
rule. Loans were made to credit societies only on the basis ot 
farm and industrial plans which on analysis were deemed ade- 
quate to insure the repayment of the loans. Thousands ot ejidos 
possessed lands so inadequate, or so remote from markets, that 
valid loan applications simply could not be formulated. In prac- 
tice, the Ejidal Bank did frequently make loans which were not 
economically justified; it pushed beyond the margin ot safety, 
so that its delinquencies ran as high as 12 per cent a year. 
Basically, this incompleteness of the ejidal credit system, and 
its high delinquency rate, was the result of the fact that Mexico 
did not have enough good land to go around, and that the land 
program, enormously extended as it was under Cardenas, still 
was unfinished. It is unfinished today. 

Mexico entered dubious times after Cardenas. But he left 
the ejidal movement too strong, too proud, and too well imple- 
mented to be destroyed. Before Cardenas, the faces ot the In- 
dians were turned toward the sky. Through him, they traveled 
far on the road of their hope. 



Part Three - NORTH OF THE RIO GRANDE 



CHAPTER 9 

The Indians oj the United States 

To know the spirit of the Indians of the 
United States is to know another world. It is to pass beyond 
the Cartesian age, beyond the Christian age. beyond the Aris- 
totelian age, beyond all the dichotomies we know, and into the 
age of wonder, the age of the dawn man. There all the dichot- 
omies are melted away: joy requires sorrow, and sorrow, joy; 
man and society and the world are one; fantasy and the old! 
hard wisdom of experience join in the rituals, the moralizing 
tales, the songs, the myths; idealism and ideality are joined 

with searching and undeviating practicality. And the child is 
joined with the man. 

The story of North America’s Indians, down the centuries 
brings into relief three Indian characteristics, attainable by 
average men only through the application of a profound social 
art. They are psychological maturity, many-sidedness, and in- 
tens.ty within tranquillity The tranquillity includes, not ex- 
dudes, life abundant and the awareness of tragic fate 

The night he died, in the Danubian marshlands where the 
barbarians advanced on the Roman Empire, Marcus Aurelius 
gave to the army its watchword: Equannmtas. But this was an 
equanimity withdrawn from the press of life from all the 

Ltd r t the pn? Y ° f iife “<■ ScSwri;* 
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I had supposed that the tracing of the Indian rernr A u . 
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p.ut of all. I have searched myself to find the reason for this 
difficulty. It does not lie in the prolixity of material or in any- 
thing controversial in its nature. Prolix the material is. But the 
movement of events was fairly uniform, fairly explainable, on 
the whole simple. As for controversy, it scarcely exists in the 
usual historical sense. What the events were, together with their 
causes and consequences, are hardly in dispute, whether among 
scholars or popular historians. 

The events are hardly in dispute — but right there lies the 
source of the difficulty. It is not a matter of controversy among 
historians. It is an utter disparity between, on the one hand, the 
impressions made by the events on the historians, and, on the 
other hand, the personal and social inwardness of Indian life. 
The events seem to rush in one dark bloody avalanche, then to 
switch to a still gray monotone, then to hesitate. Thus history 
sees the facts; thus they were; yet within the Indian, so long as 
his societies endured, they were not thus. 

Whence my difficulty, finally resolved within myself. It was 
a resistance against being one more narrator about the Indians, 
that stopped me. For I felt that I would do again what so many 
narrators had done before me. The problem was to catch what 
I could of the other side, and, in catching it, to relate it to a 
meaning for all of us. Let us remember that the Indian's so- 
cieties did in fact endure until well past the middle of the nine- 
teenth century; that many of them endured through the whole- 
dark age, on into the present day of comparative brightness; and 
that even when societies, viewed as descnbable institutions, are 
destroyed from without, their persuasiveness may go on for a 
long time within the soul, even for many generations. 

European contact with the Indians north of Mexico set into 
motion events very different from the Caribbean, Mexican, 
Central American and Peruvian histories. One European epoch 
encountered two Indian epochs. South ol the Rio Grande the 
Spaniards encountered the epoch of imperial consolidations 
But north of the Rio Grande, in what was to be the United 
States, six hundred Indian national societies existed, each com- 
plete, many-sided, self-reliant, profound in its social-spiritual 

endowment. 

This contrast led to subjection and enslavement in the one 
area, and in the other to hundreds of years of warfare, with no 
successful enslavement and even, to the end, no yielding by the 
Indians to anything but the sheer fact of being physically over- 
whelmed The cultural events contrasted, because their bases ot 
origin contrasted. South of the Rio Grande, the empires had set 
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into motion a trend toward homogeneity. White conquest ac- 
celerated the trend. North .of the Rio Grande, no such trend 
had been established at all; and as physical conquest by the while 
world advanced over the bloody marches of Indian resistance, 
Indian social individuality held its own, and even deepened its 
consciousness of itself. 

Is it to be wondered at that the Indians north of the Rio 


Grande have always awakened a strange yet intimate excitement 
in the white man’s soul? They speak to us from out of our long 
foregone home, and what hears them is the changeless, eternal 
part of us, imprisoned and immured by our social epoch even 
as the Indian societies were imprisoned and immured by us in 
the century behind. Just as our own buried depths predict a 
world future and belong to it, so these outwearing, ancient In- 
dian societies predict a world future and belong to it. 

At the time of discovery, the region that is now the United 
States contained some one million Indians. The total for both 
North and South America was perhaps 30 millions. Today, of 
the 2 5 to 30 millions of Indians in the Hemisphere, the United 
States (including Alaska) count 400,000, or one-seventieth of 
the world s Indian population. By the quantitative test, there- 
fore, this book should devote only four or five pages to the 
Indians of the United States, their history past and present, and 
the white man s traffic with them. Their numbers arc fewer than 
those of the city of Rochester, New York, and many historical 
works treat of them accordingly. In their Basic History of the 
United States, Charles and Mary Beard concede to the Indians 
seven references in three pages out of five hundred. 

But I shall disregard the quantitative test here, and this not 
merely for the reason that I know the Indians of the United 
States better than the other Indians. Nor is the reason that more 
is known historically and in the present, about the United States 
Indians than about the far more numerous other Indians for 
the data upon the others are abundant. The true reason, I hope 
will appear through this brief record. ’ 

The rndhon Indians of the United States and Alaska were 
ormed within more than six hundred distinct societies, in geo- 
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Andes, ever embraced them, transposing power, leadership and 
responsibility from the primary, complete societies into central- 
ized nations to be destroyed by time or conquest. Unbroken and 
unwaning, the primary social group in what is now the United 
States lived on, worked on, evolved on, from Neolithic or Pa- 
leolithic time to the white man's arrival. 

At the time of white arrival there was no square mile un- 
occupied or unused. The six hundred or so Indian dialects were 
vehicles of more than that number of tribal societies. These so- 
cieties existed in perfect ecological balance with the forest, the 
plain, the dc-sert, the waters, and the animal life. These societies 
desired population totals large enough to insure their continu- 
ance; this desire was one among many factors which assured 
caution and moderateness in their warfare. Beyond wanting 
enough members to insure tribal continuance, the tribes did not 
have statistical ambitions. They valued quality, not numbers, in 
men. 

In what is now the United States, warfare, like predation in 
wild life, functioned toward the ecological harmony; and more 
complexly than predation in wild life, it functioned toward the 
shaping of virile, structured, unafraid, truly noble personality, 
which counted one's separate life and fate as ot no great 
moment. 

Yet while Indian warfare was limited, not unlimited or ex- 
cessive, the Indian and his society "lived dangerously. The 
extreme of effort, of discipline and resourcefulness, hardest of 
realism, might at any time De demanded of every member ot the 
little society. The Indian made it his business to have fullness 
of life within material meagerness, and within a deep insecurity 
which his wisdom did not even want to see terminated. The 
abode of this insecurity was not within his own soul or within 
his group life, but within the world ot war, drought, flood, 
storm, and pestilence. He made, through his social institution 
and social art, this external insecurity into the condition ot in- 
ward security — individually-inward and group-inward. 

The white invasion came. Indian warfare enormously in- 
creased and Indian insecurity became incalculably intensified, 
but that profound training and conditioning, and that affirma- 
tion of the will to live dangerously while living in impassioned 
tranquillity, did not collapse. Only with the actual d.sso ut.on 
of his societies could the Indian s life-power start to fail; and 
this life-power knew how to control the effects ot all bad events, 

within the soul and within the human relation 

Through historical accident, the region now the United Mates 
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became possessed by no single conquering white nation but by 
(lie Spanish, Dutch, French and English. These competed with 
one another, and the Indian tribes were essential factors in the 
rival imperialisms across three centuries. So it came about that, 
though intertribal wars were incalculably multiplied, and In- 
dian warfare was perverted from its ancient ecological, educa- 
tive and moderate rules, and changed into total war driven by 
irrelevant, white-imperialistic aims, yet the Indian societies were 
not at first proscribed. "Indirect rule," and a severely limited 
indirect rule, with high status for the native societies, was the 
calculated policy of the trade-competing and warring imperial- 
isms, particularly those of England and France. This policy had 
become standardized and codified in treaties and statutes at 
dates long prior to the American Revolution; and the United 
States incorporated it as the basic, theoretical law of Indian re- 
lations. 


After the day of rival imperialisms was over, however, there 
remained only one expanding empire, race-prejudiced and with 
a boundless land hunger. The former policies toward Indian 
societies and Indianhood became reversed; a policy at first im- 
plicit and sporadic, then explicit, elaborately rationalized and 
complexly implemented, of the extermination of Indian societies 
and of every Indian trait, of the eventual liquidation of Indians, 
became the formalized policy, law and practice. 

But it was not until the white centuries had five-sixths com- 
pleted themselves that the planned, implemented destruction 
of the Indian societies as the means of breaking the Indian's 
soul began. The full intensity of this policy and practice of social 
destruction against Indians lasted only sixty years and then was 
stopped. Its policy of mutilation and starvation reached deep; 
but it had not time enough to kill a thing so strong. 1 

If the reader holds in mind these considerations, he will 
find only the more distressing the deeds of the white man in the 
United ^tates toward the Indian, and the presumptions and 

! a T ] 1 inspired the deeds. But he will know that in his true 
citadel and home— his tribal society, and his soul— the Indian 
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never inwardly defeated. So the bleak record did not mean, to 
him, what it meant externally and what it must mean to you 
and me. Sadness deeper than the imagination can hold — sad- 
ness of men completely conscious, watching the universes being 
destroyed by a numberless and scorning foe — such sadness the 
tribal Indian knew through the long event. His spaciousness of 
life, the slow, immense rhythms of it, its tidal inflow and out- 
flow of the boundless deep, and its spontaneity of joy which 
suffused the wise old, the earnest young and the child — these 
never failed. 

Are we willing to know the Indian's secrets? The creative 
potency of human societies encounters, in most of social science, 
a glassy eye. 

Yet what is there in our world like the achievement of the 
Indian ? Perhaps thus the Druid society met its fate; we do not 
know. William Morris depicts such an achievement by a Teu- 
tonic society, in his The House of the Wolvmgs. Some Christian 
monastic orders, men and women, have now and then attained 
this creative potency. In the United States, it was hundreds of 
tiny Indian societies which held themselves and their individuals 
at such a level through hundreds of years on to the last hour; 
and among these hundreds, a goodly number of the societies 
triumphed past the end of the ravening age, and are operative- 
today. 

In Black Elk Speaks, one of the classics on Indians, John G. 
Neihardt 1 records the memories and thoughts of Black Elk, an 
illiterate, aged Dakota Sioux. Black Elk was speaking thirty 
years after the final crushing of the Oglala Sioux society as an 
entity, but during the time when the fragments of that society 
were being pursued into the very fastnesses of the soul. 

"And I,” said Black Elk, "to whom so great a vision was 
given in my youth — you see me now a pitiful old man who ha> 
done nothing, for the nation’s hoop is broken and scattered. 
There is no center any longer, and the tree is dead. 

Black Elk had just been describing, circumstantially, but with- 
out any taint of hate or bitterness, the Wounded Knee massacre 
of 1890 which had taken place when the Indians had assembled 
to witness a prohibited religious ceremony. We followed down 
the dry gulch, and what we saw was terrible. Dead and wounded 
(Indian) women and children and little babies were scattered 
all along where they had been trying to run away. The soldiers 
had followed along the gulch, as they ran, and murdered them 


’From Black Elk Speak >: Being the Lilt Slot) of 
Sioux by John G. Neihardt. 19)2. By permission 
Morrow & Company. Inc. 
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in there. Sometimes they were in heaps because they had hud- 
dled together, and some were scattered all along. Sometimes 
bunches of them had been killed and torn to pieces where the 
wagon guns hit them. 1 saw a little baby trying to suck its 
mother, but she was bloody and dead." 

Black Elks' narrative of Wounded Knee brought to its end 
his reminiscence. "After the conclusion," Neihardt writes, 
"Black Elk and our party were sitting at the north edge of 
Cuny Table, looking off across the Badlands ( the beauty and 
the strangeness of the earth,’ as the old man expressed it). 
Pointing at Harney Peak looking black above the far sky-rim, 
Black Elk said: 'There, when I was young, the spirits took me- 
in my vision to the center of the earth and showed me all the 
good things in the sacred hoop of the world. I wish I could 
stand up there in the flesh before I die, for there i-> something 
I want to say to the Six Grandfathers.' " 

They took Black Elk to Harney Peak. I cjuote further from 
Neihardt's record, both because it is so fine in expression and 
because it is so representative: 


Having dressed and painted himself as lie was in his great 
vision. Black Elk faced the west, holding the sacred pipe before 
him in his right hand. Then he sent forth a voice, and a thin, 
pathetic voice it seemed in that vast space around us. 

"Hey-a-a-hey! Hey-a-a-hey! Hey-a-a-hey! Hey-a-a-hey! Grand- 
father, Great Spirit, once more behold me on earth and lean to 
hear my feeble voice. You lived first, and you are older than all 
need, older than all prayer. All things belong to you— the two- 
leggeds, the four- legged s. the wings of the air and all green things 
that live. You have set the powers of the four quarters to cross 
each other. The good road and the road of difficulties you have 
made to cross; and where they cross, the place is holy. Day in and 
day out, forever, you are the life of things. 

Therefore l am sending a voice, Great Spirit, my Grandfather, 

forgetting nothing you have made, the stars of the universe and 
the grasses of the earth. 


. i ' Y . ou , have , said , to when I was still young and could hope, 
that in difficulty 1 should send a voice four times, once for each 
quarter of the earth, and you would hear me. 

Today I send a voice for a people in despair. 

mak/mv^ mC a SaCred P ‘P C> and trough this I should 
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center of the world you have taken me and showed the goodness 
and the beauty and the strangeness of the greening earth, the only 
mother, and there the spirit-shapes of things, as they should be, 
you have shown me and I have seen. At the center of the sacred 
hoop you have said that I should make the tree to bloom. 

“With tears running, O Great Spirit, Great Spirit, my Grand- 
father — with running eyes I must say now that the tree has never 
bloomed. A pitiful old man, you see me here and I have fallen 
away and have done nothing. Here at the center of the world, 
where you took me when I was young and taught me; here, old, I 
stand, and the tree is withered, my Grandfather! 

"Again, and maybe the last time on this earth, I recall the great 
vision you sent me. It may be that some little root of the sacred 
tree still lives. Nourish it then, that it may leaf and bloom and fill 
with singing birds. Hear me, not for myself but for my people; I 
am old. Hear me that they may once more go back into the sacred 
hoop and find the good road, the shielding tree." 


Long ago I would have suspected an element of the histrionic 
in Black Elk’s words; or that Neihardt was partly inventing so 
balanced and rich a harmony; or that Black Elk was a solitary 
and exceptional mystical genius. Years of being among Indians 
of many societies, as one vitally related to them, have shown me 
otherwise. Perfection of speech goes not where literacy goes, 
for average men; it goes where unwritten language goes. The 
poetic imagery among tribal Indians was and is as unfailing as 
Homer’s imagery. Black Elk’s telling of his life shows that he 
gave all that he had to the Sioux, his people; and they received 
and matched all that he had in response. 

The Sioux are Plains Indians and famous fighters. The Shaw- 
nees are forest Indians and also famous fighters through their 
history. Shawnee society appears never to have numbered more 
than two thousand members, but its warriors fought all over 
what is now Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio. Tcnskwatawa, the 
Prophet and Tecumseh, his twin brother, who just after 1800 
tried to rally all Indian tribes against the white invasion, were 
Shawnees. They failed, and subsequently the Shawnees were 
split asunder, the "Absentee Shawnees settling m Texas, 
whence they were driven out into Indian Ierritory (Oklahoma) 
in 1839 The Absentee Shawnees numbered fewer than five 
hundred souls, and it is their world which is described by 
Thomas Wildcat Alford, and recorded by Horence Drake.- 

Alford's memories commence after the millenniums ot 
Shawnee warfare had ended, but the turbulence and peril en- 
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veloping the Shawnecs had not ended. They were being swept 
into that forced land-allotment, designed to dispossess the 
pacified Indians and to wither their community life, which did 
in fact largely accomplish its ends. What was their inward, 
spiritual condition? What was the human relationship within 
the little group ? 

Alford quotes, in Shawnee, the two basic rules by which he 
grew up. 


i , 
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"Do not kill or injure your neighbor, for it is him that vou 
injure, you injure yourself. 

Do not wrong or hate your neighbor, for it is nut 
wrong, you wrong yourself. Moncto, the Cirandna 
preme Being, loves him also as she loves you 
"Standards of conduct were just as rigid as the laws of any 
other people, hut force was seldom used to enforce c »od conduct. 
luu h per ton ii lit bn own judge. Dcceitfulness was a crime. W'c 
lived according to our own standards and principles not fur what 
others might think of us. Absolute honesty toward each other was 
the basis of character . . . Indian parents gave few commands, be- 
cause they were advocates of freedom of action and thought, but 
absolute obedience was exacted . . . All our histories, traditions, 
codes, were passed from one generation to another bv word of 
mouth. Our memories must be kept clear and accurate, our ob- 
servation must be keen, our self-control absolute ... A child would 
srrive with all his might to win praise (from a parent or elder), 
n he would he indifferent to bodily punishment. 

"Our people appreciated skill or knowledge of anv kind, but 
naturally they thought more of the wisdom that formed the back- 
ground of our racial life." 


The sundered bands of the Shawnecs met again after more 
, ln ha,t a century of separation. "Although the two bands had 
Ken separated for more than fifty years, each had held so 
tenaciously to its creeds, customs and traditions that neither 
Had changed at all. They took up their life together with no jar 
or diword and again they were an undivided people." 

...i ■ , ShaWnec s Iife spacious, unhurrying; deeply rooted, 
tch many uprootings d.d not starve because the undying 
ciet). not any material condition, was their soil. It was a life 
joyousness and unfailing nobility through the- whole of a 
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white people, it was pitted against something that the red man 
iclt powerless to cope with on common ground — something for 
which he had no name." Thus would Inca or Aztec have spoken. 

Two more examples are given of that almost deathless in- 
wardness of the Indian societies which mastered the ruin that 
seemed to overwhelm them through the hundreds of years. One 
is found in the story told by the Osage Indian, Tse-shin-ga-wa- 
da-in-ga, or Playful-calf, to Francis La Flesche. 8 

The date is 1912, just before, in Oklahoma, the fatal flood of 
gold (from oil discoveries) — $265,000,000 in sixteen years — 
started to drown the 2,000 Osages. 

"My son," said Playful-calf, "the ancient Non-hon-shin-ga 
have handed down to us in songs, wi-gi-e, ceremonial forms, 
symbols, the many things they learned of the mysteries that 
surround us on all sides. All these things they learned through 
their power of 'wa-thi-gthon,' the power to search with the 
mind. They speak of the light of the day by which the earth 
and all living things that dwell thereon are influenced; of the 
mysteries of the darkness of night that reveal to us all the great 
bodies of the upper world, each of which forever travels in a 
circle of its own unimpeded by the others. They searched for a 
long time for the source of life, and at last they came to the 
thought that it issues from an invisible creative power to which 
they applied the name Wa-kon-da.' ” 

After a few moments of silent reflection, the old man con- 
tinued: "Many of the sayings of the Non-hon-shin-ga who 
lived long ago have come down to us and have been treasured 
by the people as expressions coming from men who have been 
in close touch with the mysterious power whom the people had 
learned to worship and to reverence. Moreover, the men who 
uttered these sayings had long since departed for the spirit land 
and were regarded by their descendants as Wa-kon-da-gi, that 
is, sacred and mysterious persons. These sayings had been trans- 
mitted in ritual form, and during the passage of years had been 
jealously guarded against desecration by those persons who suc- 
ceeded in memorizing them and had taken care to teach them 
only to such pupils as manifested a proper spirit of reverence 

for things sacred." . , 

One day, as Playful-calf was reciting to La Flesche titles o 

the songs, there was a prolonged pause, while La Flesche waited 
pencil in hand. This pause was unusual for such a wide-awake 

‘From The O.age T"b< : RiU of the Va-Xo B, by Francis Li Flesche. 1929. 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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Playful-calf, and La Flcsche wondered if the old man 
denly been taken sick. When he looked at Playful -calf's 
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face, there were tears on his cheeks. When Playful-calf had com- 
posed himself he looked at La Plesche with a smile, and said: 

My son, a sudden remembrance of the old Non-hon-shin-ga 
brought tears to my eyes. They w'ere kind to us, those old men, 
when I was working hard to learn from them the sacred songs. 
As they sat around the fireplace, I fed the fire to make it shed 
light and warmth, and I ran to the spring to fetch water for 
them when they were thirsty. By these little services I won their 
affection, and they were gentle and patient with me when they 
taught me." 

In his report La Flesche describes the symbolic beauty and 
profundity, and the extreme complexity, of one of the cere- 
monies he later was allowed to witness and which Playful-calf 
explained to him as it went along. "The object of Playful-calf 
in having me witness the ceremony did not fail of its purpose." 
wrote La Flesche, "for gradually it became dear to me that the 
rite as a whole was of a cosmic character; that it was a dramatiza- 
tion of the movements of certain cosmic forces whose combined 
power brought forth material life upon the earth and set it in 
perpetual motion.” The ceremony was in fact a sacred dance- 
drama and a prayer; through its perfect, tranquil but intense cn- 
aetment, not the individuals alone, but the tribe, commingled 

with the universe and contributed, not merely received, mean- 
ing and power. 

f. xam P ,e °[ the all-surmounting inwardness of the 
tr ba! sonefes comes from New Mexico. In 192h I was present 

Jt ,ln ,ndl ' ln gathering at which we were the only 
Wh.tes A d.ary entry which I made the following day, was given 
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the custom of times before the horse. Some were unable to go, 
being held at the Pueblo by community tasks or by work in the 
fields. 

There appeared some alterations due to historical contacts with 
the whites. The great lean-tos, built by the old men and women, 
had canvas for roofing, instead of buffalo hides. There were some 
woolen blankets in place of the ancient cotton; and in some cases, 
not the complete moccasin but store-shoe tops on moccasin soles. 
The horse provided a striking esthetic addition. Two hundred or 
more horses were pastured in the five-acre glade. Until nearly 
midnight, belated arrivals were coming in. riding through abso- 
lute blackness on the steep, craggy and disused mountain trail 
which has led to the ceremonial ground for thousands of years. 
Far ofF the horses would sense the coming horse, and the high, 
far-flung whinny of welcome from hundreds of horses would wing 
across the human song. All night this silvery whinnying from 
hundreds of throats was flung across the ceremonial ground. 

Otherwise, what transpired was unchanged from immemorial 
age. Even the Plains Indian elements of Rio Grande Pueblo Indian 
culture were largely absent; no feathered bonnets, for example, 
were worn. No white eyes, nor even alien Indian eyes, had wit- 
nessed this occasion before, and after the cry to the Spirits had been 
sent forth in the opening song, we two witnesses were as non- 
existent; and when at dawn we and the tribe departed opposite 
ways, there was no saying of good-by. 

First, and throughout, was the supreme esthetic quality. Yet 
concerning it, as concerning stranger impressions of that night, 
descriptive words are nearly useless. Log fires threw a rising and 
falling glow on robed moving masses of human forms and on great 
aspen trunks. The lean-tos caught every glow. They were made 
of whole, thirty-foot trees, brought from outside the ceremonial 
ground, the tree-trunks two feet apart; and resting on them, great 
canvases. They rose from different levels of ground, tier behind 
tier, irregularly centering toward the fires. Under the lean-tos had 
been built dais-like structures; and there in the fire-glow' clustered 
all who were not at any moment dancing. Here the gorgeousness 
of the Pueblo color-hunger was seen; women and infants wore 
colors w’hich in the transfiguration of the fire-glow were rich as 
Chinese decorations. All the tribe s wampum, silver and turquoise 
was worn. 

The fires lit the dance ground. Here were no colors, other than 
the fire's own color reflected from white or dusky robes. Here, 
with personal qualities shrouded, moved scores, hundreds of 
ghosts. They moved like masses of smoke, like wind made visible 
like masses of cloud heaving over this (to the Indians) sacred 
mountain. No casual motion, no gesture of one to another, ever 
appeared; all was a mass rhythm; but an evolving rhythm which 
changed a hundred times during the night. Among the figures 
was a woman who danced all night with her baby on her shoulder. 
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The song went out from fifty, sometimes a hundred singers. 
From ten o clock until dawn, there was never a full mmui. s 
interlude. Only once were the dancers still. That was when tie 
mass singing ceased and one powerful voice for seven minutes 
sang alone. 

How in many Pueblo sacred dances the oblivion of self anti the 
corresponding inrush of power becomes almost terrifying, is know n 
to all who frequent the dances. But even the Red Deer Dance is 
brief, its intensity faint, compared with this dance. The occasion 
as a whole was a summoning by the tribe of many spirits of the 
wild, elements or cosmic kin known from ages gone by; and a 
summoning from within the breast of capacities and loves which 
had formed the ancient life and must sustain its present and future. 
As the hours moved on. a displacement of human and mystical 
factors seemed to take place. The rejoicing was not only a human 
rejoicing; and that marvelous ever-renewed, ever-increasing, ever- 

) ea P. and - h . of , son fi was not only human song. A 
threshold had been shifted, forces of the wild and of the universe 
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CHAPTER 10 


Conquest North of the Rio Grande 

North of the Rio Grande, the Indian record 
begins in Labrador. There, in 1501, came the Portuguese ex- 
plorer Gaspar Cortereal. He kidnapped fifty-seven Indians to 
be sold as slaves, but on the way home his own vessel sank in a 
storm and he and his men and the Indians chained in the hold 
were drowned together. A second vessel reached Portugal with 
seven Indians remaining alive. The Portuguese had found the 
natives curious, hospitable, helpful. (That was to be true of 
every initial contact in North America thereafter.) They gave 
the bleak country the name Labrador signifying "the place with 
an abundance of labor material."' 

Next on the record is the old man Ponce de Leon who came 
to Florida seeking his fountain of youth. The Indians received 
him in a friendly enough way. But when he returned, eight 
years later, he found that their attitude had changed. For in the 
meantime other Spanish adventurers had ravaged the shores of 
the Gulf of Mexico. And the year previous one Lucas Viscjuez 
de Ayllon, an encomendero who had played his part in the de- 
population of Haiti by way of slavery in the mines, had raided 
the shores of Chicora (now Georgia and South Carolina) and 
kidnapped more than a hundred Indians. One shipload of these 
was engulfed on the voyage to Haiti and the rest perished in 
the mines. So, when Ponce de Leon came again to Florida, the 
Indians warned him not to land. He landed and was killed 
along with many of his men, and the expedition beat a retreat. 

The next great expedition was that of Hernando de Soto, who 
had been one of Pizarro s men in the conquest of Peru. There 
on one occasion he had displayed a sense of honor, crying out 
to Pizarro against the murder of Atahualpa, the kidnapped Inca 
emperor. Yet when he was welcomed by the North American 
Indians who were living in prosperity and peace, he outraged 

their hospitality. . . . , 

While he was being fed and otherwise assisted by the Indians 

in what is now Arkansas, de Soto decided it was time to make 
the Indians stand in terror of the Spaniards."" Not many leagues 
away the unsuspecting Nilco Indians had their abode five or 
six thousand of them " living in one large town. De Soto sen 
his forces against the N.lcos and so surprised them that accord- 
ing to The Narrative of the Expedition of de Soto by The 
Gentleman of Elvas,” "there was not a man among them m 
readiness to draw a bow . . . About one hundred men were slam; 
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many were allowed to get away badly wounded, that they might 
strike terror into those who were absent." Some of the Spaniards 
killed all before them, young and old, according to the record. 

In the Creek country (Georgia), a beautiful "Princess" re- 
ceived de Soto with ceremony and gifts. Promptly he kidnapped 
her as a hostage. Again and again, having been received with 
hospitality, he kidnapped the headmen or chiefs. He burned the 
villages, laid waste tire cornfields, dragged Indians with him 
from place to place in chains as carriers, and applied torture to 
extract information. These are not stories told lay the Indians. 
They come from the source material as recorded by dc Soto's 
companion and eulogist, the Gentleman of Elvas. The lurid 
course ran on until 1542, when "on the twenty-first of May, 
departed this life the magnanimous, the virtuous, the intrepid 

captain, Don Hernando de Soto, Governor of Cuba and Ade- 
lantado of Florida." 

De Soto had discovered the Mississippi River, and Indians 

from the Georgia coast to beyond the Mississippi had discov- 
ered the white man. 


The next large episode of penetration and conquest, and 
rightly the most famous of them all, is that of Coronado whose 
expedition traversed Arizona and New Mexico, discovered the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, made contact with all the 
Pueblo city-states, penetrated deep into Texas, and traversed 
Kansas to discover that mythical Quivira "whose cacique slept 
m h e afternoons under a tree, lulled by the music o? golden 
bells run by the wind Quivira proved in fact to be the habitat 
of the friendly Wichita tribe and a place of no gold; so the 
romantic Indian who had led Coronado through hundreds of 
leagues of fantasy was garroted. 

thaI h of P Ped C rn a L SO r rC , e do . cument of Coronado's adventure is 

a mv and f < f '"t ' f P r,va,e soldier Coronados 
i d e " C 01 , the best d °euments of the conquest epoch 
Castenado brings to life the Great Plains, the Indians Jf the 

Plains, and the unlimited herds of buffalo; the superb white 

they practiced moderation toward the trite eXCC P t,on - 
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Seeking only gold, Coronado had no wish for eticomiendas or 
reparthnientos. Failures, he and his men returned to Mexico. 
Yet it is important to record the fact that Coronado did not 
torture Indians to make them divulge where gold might be. 

In general, Coronado kept faith with the tribes during his 
short time with them. He received everything from them, gave 
them back nothing except forbearance and some detective and 
wholly useless brass cannon. But unwittingly he gave them the 
horse, extinct for ages on the American continents. And to 
Spain he gave a measure ot skeptical good will from the tribes 
at the northern border of her empire. Thus, Coronado s achieve- 
ment endured. Apart from an immense increment to geography, 
including human geography, he supplied the first contribution 
to a sense of mutuality between the races, a sense whose de- 
velopment over the generations was to make some parts of the 
American Southwest a case apart in the bitter record ot Indian 


relations. 

Let us turn now from the Spaniards to the English, and to 
Sir Richard Grenville, immortalized as the captain of the little 
Revenge which battled the whole fleet of Spain and went down 
off the Azores coast. Grenville landed with seven ships in 1*>8^ 
in what is now Virginia. He explored as far as the present 
Roanoke River, meeting hospitable Indians everywhere. Yet 
when one of his Indian hosts stole a small silver cup, Grenville 
sacked and burned the Indian's village. Thus, the Englishman 
started his course in that land which "still retained the virgin 
purity and plenty of the first creation, and its people their primi- 
tive innocence of life and manners.' 

The white settlement of Virginia actually began in 1607. 
Jamestown lay within the territory of the Powhatan Confed- 
eracy. Through the years when he could have struck the tiny 
colony with overwhelming power, Powhatan (Waukunsene- 
caw) withheld his blow. Before he died in 1622, wave upon 
wave of new settlers had shifted the balance ot power forever 
The succeeding chief, Opechancanough, attempted the delayed 
onslaught, and failed. He attempted it again in 1644, when he 
was past ninety. Then the Powhatan Confederacy went down 
in flame and blood. Opechancanough, taken prisoner, and d) 

ing from age and fatigue, was neediessly shot by a guard. H 

ing the murmur of the crowd around him, the a g ed ch ' e . 
suited that his eyelids be held open, that he might ee*e 

Governor. Gazing on the white leader he said V would no, 
my fortune to capture the governor of the English, I woul 
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mc-.inly have exposed him as a show to my people." 

In Massachusetts there was peace between white man ami 
Indian for more than ten years after the Mayflower’s landing in 
1020 . During the three previous years, an unidentified sickness 
had depopulated the eastern shore from Penobscot to Narra- 
g.msc-tt Bay. The woods," remarked Cotton Mather, "were 
almost cleared of those pernic ious creatures, to make room for a 
better growth. Massasoit, chic-f of the Wampancags, signing 
a treaty with the Pilgrims in 1621 , remarked. “Englishmen! 
take that land, for none is left to occupy it. The Great Spirit 
has swept its people from the face of the earth." 

But the Massachusetts settlers eventually pressed westward 
while the Dutch settlers pressed eastward from the Hudson 
River. Crushed between them, the Pequot Indians of the Con- 
necticut River valley made a gesture of self-defense. "A mas- 
saerc. came the cry. Before this, that devout professional sol- 
d.cr, John Mason, who had left Massachusetts, his sword having 
been hired by the Dutch, had been engaged in harrying the 
Pequots. Now from Boston there came to his support three 
\cssels with men and guns. This was in the year 1637 It wi, 
not that Dutch and English loved one another so much Tint 

SLO vJl t0 > be Se ! tle n aftCr the Red Man had been P^ to rest. 
Unsuspecting, the Pequots were sleeping within their n iliside 

at a spot near the present New London 1 . Daybreak was giimmer- 

ng on their seventy wigwams. Mason approached with his rc- 

plcmshed forces ,n the night. His men rushed the wig van a md 

't thcm wi ‘ h /orches. As the- Pequots fled C 'the 

ovcr uf' cCnn hP "P wi,h ^ "God is 

com LS "I , 5h0u,cd ' Hc Hughs His enemies to 

nishedTt:;rX .‘o ?^cm^ re Dr :-^r Ma,her /r 

no less ;han six hundred Pc,uot sou^te SZ&SZZ & 

bZP °h 1 I C,n « God s chosen people 
the Indians they had not much more mercy on 

’ n S from the Indians' 11,°"*^"!?^- P recedent ° f 

important later. They paid the P ro gram to become 

Manhattan Island. Up ^ for 

the predecessor colonies had paid to the , e .. Un,tcd StJtes and 
3-147 cents an acre for their purchased H average of 

re-sold to whites for two dollars an acre ' Wh,ch Wcre later 
e rench and the Quakers provided the redeeming ex- 
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ceptions to the record of these European invaders. The French 
came to trade, not to possess the land. They sought the good 
will of the Indians, adopted their modes of life as their own, 
often made permanent marriages in the New World. And the 
French Jesuits came, saintly men and hardy men who proved to 
be discerning anthropologists and careful chroniclers as well. 
The Quakers, in Pennsylvania, cultivating peace in their own 
breasts, and seeking the experience of the Spirit, found the In- 
dians wholly congenial in the early years. 

Yet these brighter hues of the French and the Quakers were 
not to be enduring. "Imperial” interests overrode their pristine 
intentions. French and British rivalries, economic and political, 
were intense; each strove to unleash the Indians against the 


other; nearly all of the tribes found that they had no choice 
except to take sides. None who held power on either side — 
French or English — could withhold himself from the overriding 
polity; if not offensively, then defensively, they must hurl the 
Indians against their imperialist opponent, and this soon came 
to mean hurling Indian against Indian. 

William Penn's successors played this kind of power politics 
along with the rest, only more successfully; and the reason for 
their success was a significant one. The reason was that their 
esteem and affection toward the Indians was genuine and active. 
The Indians responded in kind; and the Quakers honestly 
sought to fulfill their own part of every bargain. So, though they 
wanted peace, the Quakers, through binding to themselves and 
thus to England members of the Iroquois Confederacy, contrib- 
uted decisively to the smashing of French power through the 

so-called French and Indian Wars. T 

This factor of power politics incalculably multiplied the In- 
dian intertribal wars, and turned them into wars of extermina- 
tion Tribes were shunted pell-mell onto the hunting and plant- 
ing grounds of other tribes. They had to stake all upon the 
victory of one or another of the European powers. They did 
stake their all again and again. They cast decisive weigh into 
the European struggles for a continent. The victor always 
abandoned them after his use for them was over. Such is the 
approximate fact, yet with an exception— in the long run 
very important one. Because the tribes were md.spensable 
pawns in her own imperial game England forged out .a pol 9 
toward the tribes, and that policy later became the basic Indian 

law of the United States. r . »i, e 

The British Crown in 1754 took over from the Colonies Ae 

power of dealing with Indians, under tins imperial policy. 
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tribes were independent nations, under the protection of the 
Crown; Indian lands were inalienable except through voluntary 
surrender to the Crown; and any attempt by an individual or 
group, subject to the Crown, or by a foreign state, to buy or 
seize lands from Indians, was illegal. 

Having framed this policy, the British Crown did more than 
gne lip-service to it. Repeatedly, violations of the policy by one 
and another of the Colonies and by individual whites were re- 
buked and annulled. Hence, hatred of the Crown increased 
among the "Borderers," the whites at the westward verge of 
Amcncan settlement who were seizing the Indian lands. It 
could be argued, and may be true, that England lost the war of 
the American Revolution through trying to be faithful to this 
policy, which thereafter became the policy (often submerged 
but ultimately triumphant) of the United States. At a far earlier 
date, Spain temporarily lost Peru, and all but finally lost it 
through trying to be faithful to comparable policies. 

j °! nin S 'I 1 , J he struggles for empire, though so 
much of his blood and all h.s lands were lost, the North Amer- 

^~ a ? ,eVCd 30 aftrmative ^ognWon of himself and 

ners ?t,d Tl ^ t,me ’ 35 wc sha,) this recognition 
persisted. This recognition was to become applied policy, as it 

orde l ofr'h n rin,7 0me l , aw> m ,he Umtcd' Slates The tragic 
ordeal ot the Indian was perhaps not in vain; it may turn out to 

mankind 51 ’'"" 0 ' 1 ^ ^ in roma,,ti,; literature) for all 
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the lifelong studies of one of ArW • com pJete — thanks to 
late J. N. & Hewitt. 1 3 S great eth nologists, the 
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The Confederacy came about sometime around the middle of 
the sixteenth century, or over fifty years after Columbus dis- 
covered America, but about fifty years or more before James- 
town and Plymouth Rock — to say nothing of New Amsterdam 
and Quebec. 

Ostensibly, it was a league of five tribes (the Tuscaroras, 
driven from the south, joined in later to make the sixth) — 
Mohawk, Seneca, Oneida, Cayuga and Onondaga. The plan 
was to renounce warfare as between one another and to present 
an alliance against a warring world. For two centuries, or until 
the so-called French and Indian Wars, this Confederacy or 


League of United Five Nations was completely successful. 

Viewed through the light of the full knowledge we now 
possess, the Confederacy was much more than a successful al- 
liance for the purpose of keeping the peace among the most 
powerful of the North American tribes. 

It sought universal, perpetual peace. It was Deganawida who 
was the motivating force. He was a man who lived not earlier 
than the sixteenth century; symbol and dream enveloped his 
memory, even as the memory of the Christ became enveloped. 
He was of virgin birth; his mother, Djigonsasee, "She of the 
Doubly New Face." guided and assisted him, and Hiawatha, a 
wizard who experienced a second birth through Deganawida s 
influence, was his sneechmaker. Deganawida was a spiritual 
genius, uniquely endowed with Orenda, an inner power more 
strong than the natural powers of man. This Orenda knew how 
to reveal its truths through ceremonials, rituals, mystic parables^ 

Thus Deganawida (who suffered from an impediment of 
speech among a race of great orators) went with his intuitive 
vision fully wrought out, equated with every existing structure 
and value of the tribes, and cast into a logico-esthetic mold to 
each of the five tribes who had so long warred with one another. 
Only the Onondagas remained unconvinced; the others made 
their union conditional on that of the Onondagas. Then De- 
ganawida, the statesman, proposed that the Onondagas be made 
the Fi rekeepers in the proposed League Council— the chair- 
men the moderators whose task was to find the way to happy 
unanimity. The Onondagas accepted, and the Confederacy was 
formed, to last in full vigor and harmony through more than 
two wiidly storming centuries, and to last forever among 

destiny-pointing ideas of mankind. 

The code of the Confederacy read: " Deganawida, and die 

Confederated Chiefs, now uproot the tallest pine tree, and 
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the cavity thereby made we cast all weapons of war. Into the 
depths of the earth, deep down into the under-earth currents of 
water flowing to unknown regions, we cast all weapons of strif e. 
We bury them from sight and we plant again the tree. Thus 
shall the Great Peace be established. ’ 

The Confederacy was one of delegated, limited powers: and 
with exhaustive care and success, it was so structured that au- 
thority flowed upward, from the smallest and most organic 
units not downward from the top. Prom this source came the 
stability of the Confederacy during the century and a half when 
all of the maddening stresses of white contact were focused 
upon it as upon no other Indian grouping; and hence, its far- 
seemg statesmanship recognized by the Colonies. Prance and 
England. The Confederacy was a nation which enhanced the 
liberty and responsibility of its component parts down even to 

"When the five Iroquoian tribes were organized into a ton- 
federation, wrote Hewitt, "its government was only a develop- 
mem of that of the separate tribes, just as the government of 

swerafclan C of St h UC | nt - ,r ' beS WaS ‘‘ llcvd °P'™nf of that of the 
I n was a d “ "" ; con ’P<»c-d. The government of the 

Whir hr dc ' do P ,w ‘'t of that ot the several brood families of 
hich it was composed, and the brood family, strictly sneak in e 

rend 0n ? P ° Sed ° the progeny of a woman and her female de- 

/foZ L°ike f neaX alUnd' ""T7 *" d , huS 

and effective soda! ^ 

mg and choosing leaders and r,lu,n„ l , tlcr '' h, P Dc'elop- 
and to the people was I 'nr^l , 1 f ders to ead ' other 
was only that' theToouo an nearI >’ a “ tr 'bcs. It 

mechanisms which were in nar^th^ P ossesse ^ va lucs and 
fea :: , these va.ues and mentis 

<918. sm 01 p,a,t ,n ,ht St — b>- N . B . 
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tionalized close to perfection. To use exhaustively the leadership 
capacity of each component tribe; to conserve the rule of una- 
nimity in legislative decisions; to make of this unanimity a 
creative, not merely a precautionary, principle; to utilize at the 
top levels, where the fate-making actions were thought out, and 
not only at the lowest level where all authority was reposed, the 
womanhood of the tribes; and to keep in intimate union the 
leadership at all levels, male and female leadership with the 
electorate from whom all power flowed (the mothers) — such 
was the aim and for generations the achievement. 

The Five Nations came into the epoch of white contact as an 
institution perfected and whole. Its forty-nine "chiefs” were 
selected by the mothers of lines of descent which possessed 
hereditary chieftainship rights, subject to confirmation by popu 
lar vote (male and female) in each tribe and to subsequent con 
firmation by the whole body of chiefs. Women "Trustee Chief 
tainesscs" similarly were chosen, and they were part of the con 
federated council. The mothers exercised the right of initiative 
referendum and recall. To insure that those "uterine families' 
not possessed of hereditary chieftainship rights were not ex- 
cluded from Confederacy leadership, the Council itself selected 
"Pine Tree Chiefs” on the basis of proved merit without regard 
to hereditary right; these were installed in the same way as the 
other chiefs. In addition, suc h families as did not hold hereditary 
chieftainship rights chose sister families as their representatives, 
and in effect joined with them in exercising the basic authorities. 

Each tribe, through its chiefs, cast a unit vote in the Council. 
Four tribes — the Mohawk, Seneca, Oneida and Cayuga voted, 
the fifth, the Onondaga, acted as moderator or chairman, called 
"Firekeeper.” Each group of chiefs, in the order named above, 
discussed separately a given question. Unanimous decisions 
were simply confirmed by the Firekeeper; decisions not unani- 
mous were discussed by the Firekeeper to the end of discovering 
common ground or some new solution, and then were remanded 
to the four voting units. This procedure made of legislate 

process a path to discovery, not to deadlock. , 

The peace aims of the Confederacy were universal. Through 

adoption by a "uterine family," any Indian on the con men 
could enter the confederation, and many did 'oluntardy o 
through capture. The whole prospect was changed throng 
settlement by the whites with their imperial contests on!y fifty 
earsXr the Confederacy had been perfected. The Dutch the 
French, and the English solicited the Confederacy and 
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ened it. They set the tribes at their rival's throats and at Indian 
throats along the whole frontier and a thousand miles inland. 
The Confederacy chose the Dutch alliance; the Dutch armed its 
member tribes with gunpowder weapons, and the Confederacy 
established hegemony over a half of all the territory east of the 
Mississippi. 

That which had been completely intended as an enterprise 

toward universal peace became irresistibly re-directed into an 

enterprise of daring yet cautious diplomacy and of cohesive 

swift efficiency in imperial warfare and Indian civil warfare! 

1 he alliance with the Dutch became the alliance with England 

and sealed the fate of the French. The world events which 

Deganawida could not have foreknown ruled out the dream and 
the purpose. 

Policy, it is fashionable to remark among sociologists of 

evS r fS L ' S °i 1,y behavior ” The action and the 

rln h~J ^ a 0n f 5? ve efficient real, 'ty; the idea and intention 

“ ist'ess wfr l £d ' T’ e P ° "’7' ° f De « anaw ' da . was father 
resistless war than living peace, for so the future event con- 
strained and so the action had to be. How strange insular this 

Buddff S °th Th' Cal faS j io ?’ with its ini P ,ied derogation of the 
fluence An idea f,S ^ ^ aU ^ ° thef ^recs of illimitable in 
nn r? fL - i - d and an ,ntentl0n - a,n °ng the Iroquois, wrought 

action in Indian affairs The rherl g0vernment policy and 
tribest »f the 

Britain’s power ended, the^ British Cm before Grcat 
peatedly to check the seizure of Cheroke^T bad int ervened re- 
ers. 11 Thus it came about that in Vht k by the "horder- 

Cherokees allied themselves with the British Revoluti °" <he 
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Not until 1794 did they stop fighting. The treaty which they 
then made with the United States was kept by them as a sacred 
tiling. 

The Cherokees met ever)' test of peacefulness, of practicality, 
of Christian profession and conduct, of industry and productive- 
ness, of out-going friendliness to the whites, of "progress" in 
domestic order and in education. They even offered little re- 
sistance to marriages between young men of the whites and 
their young girls. One of their great men, whom we know as 
Sequoia, and whom we have idealized, invented an alphabet 
considered second only to our European system in the various 
schemes of symbolic thought representation, and the tribe 
quickly became literate in our European sense. The Cherokees 
wrote a constitution of the American white man’s kind. They 
established a legislature, a judiciary and an executive branch. 
A free press and public schools were set up. Again and again 
the tribe surrendered great areas of its treaty-held land. Over 
and over again, however hard pressed, it kept the faith. 

Yet, in the years that followed, the treaty was breached both 
in the letter and in the spirit by the United States over and 
over again. And it is clear that nothing the Indians could have 
been or not been, could have done or not done, would have 
changed the white man s heart and will. The remnant of their 
lands included seven million acres, mostly mountain country in 
the region where Georgia, North Carolina and Tennessee con- 
verge, what is now called the highland country. The Cherokees 
had to be removed even from these last fastnesses. 

In 1828 Andrew Jackson was elected president. He was a 
"borderer" and had been a famous Indian tighter. Immediately 
he put through Congress an act called the Indian Removal Act 
which placed in his own hands the task of leading or driving all 
Indian tribes to some place west of the Mississippi River. At 
about the same time gold was discovered in the Cherokee coun- 
try. The Georgia Legislature passed an act annexing — confiscat- 
ing — a Il Cherokee lands within the state, declaring all laws of 
the Cherokee Nation to be null and void, and forbidding In- 
dians to testify in any state court against white men. The Chero- 
kee lands were distributed to whites through a lottery system. 

In 1830, through John Ross, its chief, the tribe vainly ap- 
pealed to President Jackson. Then it appealed to the Supreme 
Court. The Court refused to take jurisdiction; the tribe, it ruled, 
was not a foreign nation. If it be true, said the Court, that 
the Cherokee Nation has rights, this is not the tribunal in which 
these rights are to be asserted. If it be true that wrongs have 
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been inflicted, and that still greater are to be apprehended, this 

is not the tribunal which can redress the past or prevent the 
future.” * * 

The conscience of the Court was troubled by this Pilate-like 
decision. Two years later, it had an opportunity to reconsider. 
Three white missionaries refused to swear the oath of allegiance 
to Georgia while resident in the defined country of the Cherokee 
Nation. They were arrested, chained together, and forced to 
walk twenty-one miles behind a wagon to jail. Two Methodist 
preachers intervened against the brutality; they were chained 
with the others and thrown into jail with them. The missionaries 
were tried and sentenced to four years' hard labor in the state 
penitentiary. The case came up before the Supreme Court, and 
the Court in effect reversing itself, ruled that Indian tribes or 
na ions had always been considered as distinct, independent, 
political communities, retaining their original natural rights 

ted doctrme of the law of nations is, that a weaker 
power does not surrender its independence— its right to self- 

fee™" ’’ aSS0Ciatmg with » £ Pro- 

"The Cherokee nation, then, is a distinct community occupy, 
mg its own terntory, with boundaries accurately de c’ribed n 
which the laws of Georgia can have no force and whfch the 

of th 7 Ch Ge , 0rS ' a ,ty e no "6^ to enter, but with the assent 
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17,000 members, thelcthnll trltt I 501 "! 40 ° of the tribe’s 
quickly ratified this "treaty ” * aS extortc< *- The Senate 
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ever found and without notice removed to concentration camps. 
Livestock, household goods, farm implements, everything went 
to the white camp-followers; the homes usually were burned. 
Alter this the long trek to Arkansas in mid-winter was begun. 
An eye-witness in Kentucky reported: "Even aged females, ap- 
parently nearly ready to drop into the grave, were travelling 
with heavy burdens attached to their backs, sometimes on frozen 
ground and sometimes on muddy streets, with no covering for 
their feet. 

Of about 14,000 who were herded onto this "trail of tears," 
as it came to be called, 4,000 died on the way. While a hundred 
Cherokees a day were perishing of exhaustion and cold on that 
dreadful road. President Van Buren on December 3, 1838 ad- 
dressed Congress: "The measures [for Cherokee removal] au- 
thorized by Congress at its last session have had the happiest 
effects . . . The Cherokees have emigrated without any apparent 
reluctance." The financial costs of the trail of tears were charged 
by the government against the funds credited to the tribe pur- 
suant to the fraudulent treaty. 

As the final company of the Cherokees started on the long 
trail, their leaders held the last council they would ever hold 
on their home ground. They adopted a resolution which ought 
to be remembered forever. They did not ask pity lor their peo- 
ple, because they knew there would be no pity, and asking pity 
was never the Indian's way. They did not reproach or condemn 
Georgia or the United States Government. They did not quote 
John Marshall's decision, since that decision, for them, had been 
written on water. To the violated treaties and fraudulent treaties 
they made no reference; for they had now learned that which 
General Francis C. Walker was to phrase immortally when in 
1871, writing as Commissioner of Indian Affairs, he described 
the white man's view concerning honor toward Indians: "When 
dealing with savage men, as with savage beasts, no question of 
national honor can arise. Whether to fight, to run away, or to 
employ a ruse, is solely a question of expediency Their treaties, 
the Cherokees had learned, had been "ruses of the white man. 
So the resolution, passed in what then seemed to be their final 
hour was addressed to no man, and leaned on no consideration, 
except the principle of justice which they believed was undying. 


"The title of the Cherokee people to their lands is the most 
• nt -.. re in( i absolute known to man; its date is be>ond tie 

aSEir.a-affisssrsKi 

the human race. 
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The free consent of the Cherokee people is indispensable to a 
valid transfer of the Cherokee title. The Cherokee people have 
neither by themselves nor their representatives given such om- 
sent. It follows that the original title and ownership of lands still 
rests in the Cherokee Nation, unimpaired and absolute. The 
Cherokee people have existed as a distinct national community 
for a period extending into antiquity beyond the dates and records 
and memory of man. These attributes have never been relinquished 
by the Cherokee people, and cannot be dissolved by the expulsion 

of the Nation from its territory by the power of the United States 
government. ' 


1 hat was all. Then these men of true greatness, through fraud 
and violence stripped of everything, set forth on the bitter trail 
lo a place which was to be no lasting home. 

To this point the Cherokee narrative, with changes only of 
detail is the narrative of all the tribes east of the Mississippi 
rom 1800 to 1840. All, within varied but always amply strut- 
“ r r consecutive societies, held anciently owned lands 

ilted' h T } ,r r Tc eeS ' Alwa >' s ' thc treaties were nakedly vio- 
ute or n nr| Un,t f T T?^ 1 or » u ""icd through Stat. 

fraudT P nt llT ,0n ' ° r "' h " tled down or annulled through 
fraudulent deals by commissioners. ^ 

— the* rhnrt her0k fc ‘!.’ C 0thers 0f the " Fiv « Civilized Tribes ' 
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In Indian Territory, now Oklahoma, the Five Civilized Tribes 
were planted on ample lands. The new treaties pledged them 
exclusive, everlasting possession of their communally owned 
domains; it pledged that their tribal governments would be left 
in authority forever. I resume the Cherokee narrative, which 
stands for the rest. 

No longer were there rival European imperialisms, using the 
tribes against one another and therefore respecting the societal 
integrity of each allied tribe. There was only the United States: 
treaty-bound with the tribes, guardian over them, and through 
Supreme Court decisions vested in its legislative and executive 
branches with "plenary” authority over Indians. 

Until 1849, the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the government 
was an office in the War Department. The Army, to its cost and 
frequent humiliation, had learned what it was that made the 
Indians cohesive, resistant and recuperative. It was their tribal 
societies. Hence the Army reached the decision to dispose of 
I hem. The decision was one of military and political conven- 
ience, and was acted upon rather than proclaimed, being in thor- 
ough conflict with the pledges contemporaneously written into 
each new treaty when the antecedent treaties had been voided, 
and in categorical conflict with the ideal, basic Indian law of the 
United States which the Supreme Court never tired of re-an- 
nouncing. 

Through the decades of Army rule over Indian affairs, the 
unproclaimed decision, "The tribal societies must die,” was 
implemented through the divide-and-rulc technique. Lines of 
cleavage were felt out within the given tribe; and the events of 
the Indian removal had insured that lines of cleavage would 
exist in every tribe. The cleavage among the Cherokees ran 
between their minority of "Old Settlers” on the one hand (the 
"Old Settlers” were those who had gone voluntarily to Indian 
Territory in advance of the enforced removal), along with the 
few hundred who had signed the fraudulent treaty of removal, 
and on the other hand the Cherokee National Party, headed by 
John Ross, the great chief of the tribe. The minority faction 
numbered 6,000, the Ross faction 12,000. Both factions desired 
to heal the tribal wound, to re-institute the tribe, harmonious 
and whole, for its promised everlasting self-rule in its prom- 
ised everlasting new land. The Army, representing the United 
States, threw its whole pressure-power behind the minority, 
thus procuring for a decade a condition of smoldering civil 

war within the Cherokee Nation. 

But the healing, building will of the Cherokees was too per- 
severing, resourceful and strong; the divide-and-rule strategy 
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faiJed: the Five Civilized Tribes, every one, including the 
Cherokees, accomplished each its re-integration. 

The control of Indian affairs was moved out of’ the War De- 
partment in 1849 and into the Interior Department. The choice, 
to subordinate Indians to t He Interior Department rather than 
to create a new, civilian department wholly concerned with In- 
dian matters, was a fateful choice; along with other factors, it 
insured for nearly all of the tribes a deeper doom than any that 
had gone before. For the Interior Department in those times 
was the agency of Congress in the "liquidation" of the Amer- 
ican national estate— in the turning over to individuals, at the 
lowest possible price, public lands, including their timber and 
minerals, which was to say most of the lands west of the Mis- 
sissippi. The Interior Department assimilated the Indians, their 
lands, societies, communities, families, personalities and \ en- 
souls « n to its liquidation" preoccupation and technique. It 
.Wormed the Army's unproclaimed policy and strategy of 
tribal dissolution from an unformalized, somewhat episodic 
pract.ce (° a Proclaimed policy, even into a kind of re- 
thmuph prot< i ss,on - Elaborately implemented, followed 

he Interior 1 n finar ! C,a C0rru P tl0n with compulsive ruthlessness. 

l prosecu * d Indian liquidation" richt 

on into the dawn of the 1930 s. 1 

nf ?r, Ur 'r nS *1? A , m T an Civil War . a majority of the members 
of the F‘ve Civilized Tribes joined the Confederate side When 

he war ended, every Southern state was permitted by the vie 
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down on some of this land extorted from the £ ve Tr b « -fi 
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Congress, revolved about this question fad™" 5 ' d< ^ 3tes in 
come unpopular. Between 
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Cliejennc and Navajo alone had cost the United States Gov- 
ernment SI 00,000,000. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 
1868 officially estimated that the cost per Indian killed was 
running at SI, 000, 000. Yet the Indian lands must be taken 
away, the Indian societies must be destroyed. How? The ques- 
tion applied to all Indian tribes, and the Five Civilized Tribes 
among them. A number of converging methods were adopted, 
and the Cherokee record shows one of them in action. It was 
the most universal and fatal of all the methods. 

Tribal society and the communally possessed land were two 
aspects of a single fact. The earth lived; individuals of the tribe 
were members of one another and part of the earth. Individuals 
had no wish to own some one, detached piece of the land; they 
were co-owners of it all. But they were not even co-owners; 
they were co-operators with the land, defenders of it, at once 
its guardians and its children. "What,'' the famous Tecumseh 
had exclaimed, "Sell land! As well sell air and water. The 
Great Spirit gave them in common to all." 

This, therefore, was the solution of the problem which vexed 
the statesmen: Each individual Cherokee should be forced to 
accept as his own one little piece of the tribal land. He should 
have no right, title or interest in any other piece. When each 
Cherokee had been forced to accept the decreed parcel of land, 
all land left over should be declared "surplus" and sold by the 
government to whites. The tribal society's interest in the indi- 
vidualized land should be terminated as a matter of law and of 
administration. With individualization of the land, guardian- 
ship of it should pass from the tribe to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

Such was the "land allotment" system. By the time it had be- 
come fully formulated as a project (the early 1880's), all ethical 
scruples had been disposed of. The tribal societies were barriers 
against civilization, spiritual prisons of their members, insuring 
hell-fire for most of them after death. The de-tribalized Indian 
on his individual parcel of land would become thrifty, a go- 
getter; and if he did not, then it would be right to have created 
the situation wherein his sins would overwhelm him. The most 
eminent of the rationalizers of Indian allotment, and of forced 
individualization generally, was Carl Schurz when he was Sec- 
retary of the Interior in the early 1880's. 

The Cherokecs knew- all that was intended by land allotment, 
and all that it would accomplish. Like the other tribes, they 
resisted it to the end. Once more they laid their case before the 
Supreme Court. The pending land allotment, they pleaded, was 
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'dative of their treaty guarantee "that the lands nou occupied 
h>' the Cherokee Nation shall be secured to the whole Chcro- 
Kee people lor their common use and benefit.'- It u as cxnropria- 
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Meanwhile the Cherokees who remained in the East returned 
one by one from the wilds, years after the Removal, and ac- 
quired lands amounting to one per cent of the domain that had 
been taken from them. They virtually owned these lands indi- 
vidually but placed the title in a tribal corporation. Just a month 
before the time of this writing, I revisited the Eastern Chero- 
kees. I have not encountered such poised, quiet, merry children, 
such old people of sage and witty happiness, since I revisited 
the Pueblos, two years ago. 

Seventeen per cant of the total population of the Eastern 
Cherokees had gone into the armed forces in World War II. 
They fought on every front, and the battle deaths were high. 
Returning, the G. I. boys and men had flung themselves into the 
problems of their homeland. A thrilling work of balanced land- 
use and conservation, with the healing of erosion-wounded 
lands, was going ahead. The tribe had planned its long future, 
and on several lines was advancing into it. 


CHAPTER 12 

California and Plains Indians 

The Indians of California were under Span- 
ish domination from 1769 until 184*), when California became 
part of the United States. When the Spaniards came, there were 
about 200,000 Indians in the area, speaking twenty-one lan 
guages in many dialects. They were a hunting and fishing people, 
not warriors. Tribal boundaries were severely respected. They 
existed within hundreds of distinct societies whose adaptations, 
motivations, structures and views of nature and man were ample 
for their needs. Sir Francis Drake's classic description of the 
coast tribes around the present San Francisco might be applied 
to them all: Arcadian people, he found them, whose natures 
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could hardly be told save through the language of music ; peoples 
joyously hospitable who seemed as free' as birds, whose speech 
and colors were like the warbling and plumage of birds. 

When the Franciscans came to California, their Missions 
brought together some 25,000 of these Ind.ans who were then 
taught agriculture and crafts. But within the Missions they lost 
their old religions and traditions and tribal ways. Mortality was 
always high among these Indians during the sixty-five years the 
Missions endured; but swift death overtook them after the Mis- 
sions ended m 183*1. Most of the tribes that were wholly devoted 
lo Mission life have long since become extinct 
>an Rodriguez Cahr.llo had explored ll.e Southern Califor- 
toast three hundred years before, and had found a dense 
population Childlike they were, these natives, hut athletic pic- 

unt nd° ml ’i CtC V Cffi j' enl l0ward ,hcir P—tical ends, within’tlieir 
unending dance and song. For how many thousand years had this 
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hundred and sixty-two deaths had occurred. The Indians, accord- 
ing to Rogers, knew the fatal tendency of their new environ- 
ment.” 

Many causes for the awful failure of the California Missions 
have been assigned, but the significant cause for all time to come 
is plain. It was the total, instantaneous suppression of the native 
societies, the willed destruction of those marvelous ecological 
complexes within which native life had gushed and bloomed in 
its millenniums. Verily, in this case, the thing which Las Casas 
did not know, which the Franciscans did not learn, which gov- 
ernments are only starting to learn now, contained the doom of 
the Indians. 

In 1845 California became part of the United States, and four 
years later came the gold rush, bringing with it a diseased, local 
exaggeration of the national feeling toward foreigners, a hearty 
contempt for people and institutions that were different. This 
racial scorn and the greed fostered by the gold fever seared the 
Indians into charred remnants of people. The 110,000 to 
130,000 California Indians of 1850 were fewer than 20,000 
by 1880. 

Disease was a factor; wanton murder which the white com- 
munity did not view as murder at all; enslavement. But the prin- 
cipal cause was a more subtle and more dreadful thing, as C. Hart 
Merriam, a profound student of the California Indians, has 
pointed out; it was the gradual but relentless confiscation of 
their lands and homes, forcing them to seek refuge in remote 
and barren localities where health, even life itself frequently, 
could not be sustained. There was a cause more subtle and dread- 
ful yet — a psychological depression resulting in the will to die, 
for their societies were slain. 

Beginning in 1851, the United States negotiated treaties with 
119 of the tribes. The Indians surrendered more than half of 
California (treaties were not negotiated with tribes occupying 
about one-half of the State) and accepted, in return, perpetual 
ownership of 7,500,000 acres. Through California pressure, the 
Senate in Washington denied confirmation to the treaties; the 
treaties and the record of the Senate’s action were placed in the 
Senate’s files, there to repose until 1905 ; the Indian Bureau, ad- 
ministrative guardian of the tribes, never breathed to the Indians 
what had transpired; the Indians remembered the treaties; they 
knew them by heart; they fulfilled their part of the supposed 
agreements only to witness the sale to whites, by the government, 

of every acre of the 7,500,000 pledged to them. 

It was among the Plains Indians that the policy of annih.la- 
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tion of the societies and then of the individual Indian personality 

was carried to the farthest extreme. 

Most of the Plains region came to the United States through 
he treaty of the Louisiana Purchase in 1803. Contact between 

and most of thc W^'ns tribes dated from the 
osc 0 the American Civil War. Beginning about 1870 a 

coding aim of the United States was to destroy the Plains Indi- 

that The Z 5 n7 Ugh deStr0 >' in g religions; and it may be 
that the world has never witnessed a religious persecution so 

implacable and so variously implemented. The uccessive and 
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the generations, Indian children were seized at six years and 
were confined in "boarding schools" until past their adolescence. 
In vacation time they were indentured to whites as servants. In 
the schools the use of the native languages was forbidden; every- 
thing reminiscent of or relevant to Indian life was excluded; 
the children were forced to join whichever Christian church, 
through the favor of the Indian Bureau, had entrenched itself 
in the particular school. 

Finally, forced land allotment operated among the Plains 
tribes as among all Indians, except for a few tribes in and outside 
of Arizona and New Mexico. It physically disrupted the ex- 
tended family by attaching each household, even each individual, 
to a segregated parcel of land. The non-agricultural Plains tribes 
were furnished neither the training, the agricultural credit nor 
the capital goods requisite for a shift-over to farming. Perforce, 
as soon as restrictions against sale were lilted, the Indians sold 
their parcels to whites. Where they did not sell, the allotment in 
question was split into heirship equities with all collateral heirs 
included. There soon were a hundred heirs to a single allotment, 
and a given Indian found himself part-owner, with equities of 
a few dollars or a few cents, of twenty or fifty scattered parcels. 
No recourse remained except to sell the heirship lands or lease 
them in blocks to white cattlemen. 


The Indians of the whole country lost 90 , 000,000 acres to 
whites through the direct and indirect workings of land allot- 
ment in the years from 1887 to 1933; but in addition, they lost 
to whites the use of most of the allotted land still Indian-owned. 

All of these processes went forward within a governmental 
service dominated by political patronage and saturated with cor- 
ruption. This single fact about the government's Indian record 
is so well known that it is here mentioned for one reason only. 
The friends of the Indian attributed his mounting rum to cor- 
rupt, bad men. Across nearly fifty years, exposures, campaigns 
and drives within and without the government were focused 
toward getting a personally honest, in place of a persona y «- 
honest, Indian Bureau. The policies and the system itself were 
not questioned except in terms of the personal morality of Ind « 

commissioners and Indian agents. . , r hbo- 

Then, as early as 1905, by virtue of civil service and of clabo 
rate fiscal controls, financial corruption became less 
the government Indian sen-ice. Outside the Five Cis ill 
and Osage areas of Oklahoma, in the rest of the Indian 
and in the administration at Washington, personal prob t) 
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came the rule, not the exception. But the mounting ruin of Indi- 
ans went on and accelerated with each passing year. 

The purification oi Indian administration had indeed its con- 
sequence. Given the policy, the system, the philosophy and the 
lav. of Indian affairs, it actually speeded the destruction of the 
Indians. A secondary consequence was important: The disap- 
pearance of personal scandal from administration compelled the 

!,e,r . fr,ends ' n P ubli <- and private life to seek other 

svstem f nh he,r ? lStrC f. 1,ie >' found these causes in the policy, 
system philosophy and law of Indian affairs, and they converged 

heir efforts toward changing these impersonal facts. Shor/’of 

that fundamental change, they realized no reform could make 

any lasting difference at all. I myself participated across eleven 

year, in the struggle for fundamental change; only one time 

and in relation to one individual within the Interior Departmem’ 

motile C ° CCaS,0n t0 Cha ^ e " t0 SUS ^ a corru pt^financial 
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tribe stay in continuous physical contact with one another. The 
little sub-groups, with all their possessions, men, women and 
children journeying together, and with large herds of horses, 
needs must scatter over vast areas in pursuit of the buffalo. Yet 
the significant and valued flow of life was tribal. The Sun Dance 
was the invention which met this dilemma. 

In the summer, at breeding season, the buffalo gathered in 
large herds; and in the summer, the grasses were lush, so that 
the concentration of the thousands of horses was possible. There- 
fore, at that time the scattered sub-groups all drew together; and 
the Sun Dance was the celebration. The whole tribe camped in 
one immense circle; the circle of tepees symbolized tribal unity. 
A priest, or director, possessor of a "sacred bundle,” and imbued 
with knowledge of all ceremonies and meanings, assumed the 
religious and in some cases the political control of the encamp- 
ment. 

Near the encampment s center a sacred tepee was pitched; 
there, the rites preliminary to the main ritual were carried out. 
Those being initiated received their instruction, and there was 
smoking, feasting, praying, and the shaping of the objects to be 
used in the great ceremony. Meantime, the women held their 
own joyous and sacred gathering; and a virgin of exceptional 
character was selected by the priest or director to fell the tree 
which should serve as the Sun Dance pole. 

The Sun Dance lasted four days and nights, within an im- 
mense brush lodge circular in form. Ritualized ordeals were 
undergone in the dance, and no participant ate or drank tor the 
four days and nights. "The Ceremony was rich in symbolism,’ 
Donald Collier writes. Besides the sun, other powers ot the 
earth and sky, the thunder, the stars, mother earth, and the four 
cardinal directions, were represented in song, dance and paint- 
ing, and the symbolism of war and the buffalo were prominent 

throughout.” 

There were numerous minor ceremonies, mock battles be- 
tween the soldiers’ societies of the different kinship groupings, 
and ceremonial hunts. Every age-level participated, every opera- 
tion cut across all of the sub-groupings, and every homely prac- 
tice of every day was brought into relation with the core-values 

and the cosmic yearning of the tribe. 

Donald Collier writes further: All of these things combined 
during the brief Sun Dance period to give an intense and joy- 
ful feeling of tribal unity. This tribal unification was the more 
effective because it stemmed from a period into which was 
crowded so much happy activity. At the end of this period the 
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tribal organization ceased to exist, and the people moved off to 
their encampments. But as they resumed their usual activities, 
the) felt strongly the fullness of life, and the greatness and unity 
of the tribe.” Between Sun Dances, the tribe actually d.d cease 

to exist, except within the soul; it existed there as the road into 
the universe, a two-way road. 

First, in the Sioux country, the Army crushed the Sun Dance 
with armed force. Then the missionaries influenced the Bureau 
o ndian Affairs to impose- regulations against not only the 
" un ^ a nce but all pagan” ceremonies which, they believed 
impeded the progress of the Indians toward Christian civiliza- 
tion. The Interior Department framed a criminal code forbid- 
ding Indian religious practices and establishing penalties 

m ,9M - * b “ 

enforced 1 '^' Code - I of Ind,an ^ligious crimes could not he 
enforced everywhere. To crack down the Navajo •■sinus” in 
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often by a severe asceticism despite the rotund bishops of so 
many persuasions, often by sackcloth and ashes in renunciation 
of this earthly life, is difficult to suppress. Among these Plains 
Indians and the Indians marginal to the Plains — those who 
could not en masse become good Christians by order — new reli- 
gious cults evolved. 

In Oregon there came into being the society of "The Dream- 
ers," whose principal sentiment was an impassioned affirmation 
of the union between man and his mother earth. The Dreamers’ 
religion appears in our white history through the figure of Chief 
Joseph of the Nez Perce tribe. Its religion was one of nonresist- 
ance to evil. "The earth is part of my body and I never gave up 
the earth,” said Tochulhulsote, one of the chief priests and 
spokesmen. "I have only one heart,” said an Umatilla chief. 
"Although you say: Go to another country, my heart is not that 
way. I am here, and here is where I am going to be. I will not 
part with my lands, and if you come again I will say the same 
thing. I will not part with my lands.” 

In 1877, General Howard of the United States Army, as a 
step toward dispossessing the Nez Perce band, threw Tochulhul- 
sote, the principal Dreamer priest of Joseph's Nez Perce band, 
into jail. The Dreamers had no choice but to yield, and Joseph 
selected for the temporary confinement of the band a place in 
the Lapwai Valley of Idaho. While the Nez Pcrces were gather- 
ing their stock for removal, a band of whites attacked them, ran 
off the cattle and killed one of the Indians in charge. Then des- 
peration broke through all the religious restraint; the Nez Perces 
went to war. With his hundred warriors Chief Joseph in three 
weeks killed 58 white soldiers and their general, Howard, in a 
series of running fights. Impeded by more than 350 women and 
children, Joseph undertook to cut through three white armies 
which surrounded him and win his way to Canada. 

Again, again and again, Joseph encountered detachments of 
the Army and cut them down or drove them off. At last, after a 
journey of more than a thousand miles, with his warriors reduced 
to fifty and starved and exhausted but still carrying their 
wounded and the women and children, within fifty miles of the 
Canadian line, he was intercepted by General Miles with fresh 
forces He fought on until forty of his fifty warriors were 
wounded, the others killed. Then he surrendered upon the ex- 
press pledge that with his survivors "he would be taken to 
Tongue River (Montana) and be kept there until spring and 
then would be returned to Idaho.” General Sheridan, into whose 
hands Joseph passed, violated the pledge which General Miles 
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had given, and the surviving Nez Perces were sent to Indian 

erritory, where disease and hunger reduced the entire bind 
from 4">0 to 280 in seven years. 

So perished the religion of The Dreamers 

n ?7' de ^ ct Sound , in Stale of Washington there arose a 

ear v SI 7 ’ 4 S 0ng lhe somewhat resembling our 

. nd r he ‘ ht <hurdl »->' founded 

ndcr their leader. Scju-sac ht-un. known as John Slocum is i 
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land, their own, and heaven and earth would be confluent as 
of old. 

Pacifism remained the soul and body of the doctrine. Be quiet 
yet a little while, Indians, all Indians; war is forever done, for 
you; the oxerruling spiritual power needs no help from you, 
except love and quiet in your souls. The end is near, is near . . . 

Thus, like a great south wind, a boundless hope blew across 
the Plains. 


But the white man was not idle. Out of his guilt, and from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, he passed the word along: A new' 
religion of war is sweeping the warlike tribes of the Plains; 
Indian uprisings are at hand. The eastern newspapers contained 
stories of the rumors, along with fictions of uprisings and mas- 
sacres. The army reinforced its posts in Indian country. The end 
came swiftly; at Wounded Knee, on December 29, 1890, 98 
disarmed warriors and 200 women and children were massacred. 
A religion of redemption, of active peace and of love, went 
down in blood. 1 

Yet, in spite of innumerable such destructions of mystical- 
social institutions, profound and strange, Indian religion lived 
on. Today it has been re-institutionalized, into an expanding, 
intertribal spiritual development known as the Native American 
Church. Incorporated some twenty-five years ago, the cult of 
the Native American Church dates from about 1870 among 
Indians in the United States. Its communicants number perhaps 
25,000. In its ceremony, peyote, a cactus product, believed holy 
and miraculous, is eaten. Both Pre-Columbian and Christian 
elements are merged in its creed, ethical code and ceremonies. 
The synthesis is a creative one. Communion of souls one with 
another and with the Godhead, and charity and continence, are 
its controlling aims and tenets. Peyote, ceremonially used, brings 
a sense that barriers are melted aw'ay and that the human flows 
into the Godhead. Also it acts upon the centers of vision of the 
brain and produces or releases into consciousness illusions of 
beautiful colors and forms. Havelock Ellis characterized it as 
•'the most intellectual of the drugs.” Some four hundred books 
and technical papers, in many languages, are devoted to t ie 
■'cult” and to peyote as a physiologically reactive substance, in 
extensive research finds peyote to be "not habit-forming or 


A If red* Wilson, Cheyenne Indian of Oklahoma, was head of 
the Native American Church, and until the day he died at sixty 


i The Choil Dame Religion by James Mooney. 
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eight, he worked for the Church. When death came in February. 

: he was in Washington on behalf of his congregation seek- 

mg to persuade white men to repeal those state and ‘federal laws 

which implement the persecution of the Name American 
Church. 

Allred Wilson was representative of much that is Indian and 
..Iso more than Indian. When lie said. We will all go to prison 
and stay there, or suffer anythin*, hut we will not go away from 
religion ; when lie confronted the drive to exterminate by 
physical means an Indian religion, a drive earned out by wh t • 
rnn and other Ind.ans-by those who thenisehc, had expen' 
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Indians do not speak of the beginning as Christians do. 
They know nothing of the beginning, nor will they say that 
there is to be an ending. It is here. Nor will Indians say that 
there is a hell. They cannot conceive of such a thing. They say 
this: That men must follow the right path of living. They must 
live according to the laws of nature, which are moral laws. If 
they fail to do that, they hurt themselves and that is all the pun- 
ishment there is. They point to the Milky Way, which is a path 
across heaven, but which has a branch leading off into emptiness. 
If man fails to live according to the laws of nature, he goes off 
on that side branch which ends in emptiness.” 

This faith and knowledge in Alfred Wilson enabled him to 
be quietly happy within whatever discouragements, infirmities 
and defeats, and to live and strive as the head of a persecuted 
religious group without the need to judge his persecutors. It 
enabled him to be as wise as he was charitable, and out of inner 
security to have no need for self-justification in his own eyes or 
anyone's eyes. Being thus wise, and inwardly secure and without 
the need for compensations, Alfred Wilson knew that the law 
of life and its way is action and service. 

That ''integrative” study which members of the cult first in- 
vited in 1924 and which Alfred Wilson again invited, still waits 
to be carried out. A rich opportunity for discovery waits. Mean- 
time, white and Indian Christian missionaries, and some Indian 
tribes of Pre-Columbian orthodoxy, go ahead with their assault 
upon the Native American Church; and oblivious to the Bill of 
Rights and to the older, sacred value of liberty of conscience, 
they have lobbied the legislatures and have obtained penal stat- 
utes with which to scourge the Native American Church. 

Alfred Wilson lived and died in the effort, not yet successful, 
to establish for his own congregation the most fundamental ot 
American liberties, freedom of religion. He knew that persecu- 
tion strengthened his congregation. But he strove also as an 
American, and as a man of universal qualities, and as an agent 

of civilization. 


CHAPTER 13 


1 he Final Struggle Com wetted 
mid Prevails 
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sonal financial corruption within the Indian Bureau had become 
the exception, not the rule. The individual Indian, who in all 
but a very few cases was denied by law the right to organize 
corporately or politically, was helpless against the silent storm. 
The white missionaries and denominations were silenced; nay, 
they w'ere made ancillary to the impersonal despoliation. They 
worked among the tribes by the grace of the Indian Bureau; the 
largest group of them was heavily subsidized by the Bureau from 
Indian-owned funds. The enforced proselytizing of Indian chil- 
dren in the schools derived its authority from the Bureau. An- 
thropologists conducted studies among nearly every Indian 
group; but they, like other investigators, journalists or "agita- 
tors,” proceeded under Indian Bureau license (factually when 
not technically), and were subject to forcible ejection from 
Indian country without reason assigned. Various espionage stat- 
utes, not successfully defied until 1922 and not repealed until 
1933, when combined with the other conditions, blanketed the 
Indians and Indian country in the silence of a living tomb. 

Yet outside the Indian Bureau, unattended by it or by great 
pressure groups or committees of Congress, a change in the 
climate of opinion was dawning. Individuals influenced this 
change. The government was running its Indian schooling to 
break up the Pueblos,” but President Theodore Roosevelt visited 
the Hopi peoples and extolled their way of life, as precious as 
anything existing in the United States.’ He spoke for the con- 
servation of resources, particularly of forest resources, thoug i 
his words and actions did not reach to the Indian forests. Natalie 
Curtis, Mary Austin, Ernest Thompson-Scton, and a score ot 
others of distinction spoke out. The surviving and in a levs 
tribes, newly exfoliating, ancient arts and crafts, were drscovered 
by museums and schools. Then came World War I. The Indians 
not then citizens, and exempt from the draft volun eered b> 
thousands, and made a record that was generally acclaimed 

Other changes in the climate of opinion were takmg plac^ 
which had a latent relationship with the Indian in the 
States Mexico's revolution swept through bloody chang 

the enemy no longer. 
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No knowledge of these changes in the climate of opinion 
reached the Indians; and the Indian Bureau, imprisoned within 
its own system of dogma and device, did not suspect that these 
changes were taking place. Commencing in 1917, an increased 
frenzy of liquidation seized the Bureau. Swift as were the 
legalized devices of expropriation, they were not swift enough; 

0U B = bcy ,° nd the hw ' and for «d u pon Indians 

i he 'ri n ° t j ed countr y the acceptance of fee-patents 

allowed > Th ,' S dre " the land onto ‘he local tax rolls and 
allowed its immediate sale to whites. The yearly supply bills of 

tn n?v h f0t 2 q r arle ! CentUry thereafter carried appropriations 
to pay damages for this lawless policy. The Plains tribes had 

been building themselves into the cattle industry. The Bureau 

persuaded and where necessary coerced them tn | *.u~- i j 
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munal beings. Before Fall could renew his pressure for this 
bill, he had been driven from office. 

Let us consider some of the other factors. Two-thirds of the 
Indian lands which still remained tribal were held by the Indi- 
ans under Presidential decree, as distinguished from treaty. Oil 
was struck in the Navajo lands within the "Presidential decree" 
rather than the "Treaty" area of the tribe. Fall ruled that the 
oil belonged to the government, to dispose of as it might choose, 
and not to the tribe. The effect was to deny that the Indians 
owned some sixteen million acres of their own land, title to 
which had been confirmed in them by Executive Order. The 
Fall administration then set in motion an open drive, aimed 
principally at the Pueblo tribes, for the suppression of all the 
native Indian religions still existing. 

Finally, although first in order of time (I have held it back 
because it requires more lengthy discussion), Fall pressed the 
notorious Bursum bill with all the powers at his command; and 
the Senate enacted it. Then a storm broke. The Pueblos deter- 
mined to battle with all their resources. 

The Pueblos of New Mexico hold their lands in common 
under grants from the Spanish Crown. Some of the grants were 
made direct to the tribes ; others were made to whites who then 
sold title to the tribes. These grants were confirmed to the 
Pueblos by the Court of Private Land Claims of the United States 
during the 1890's. Hordes of non-Indians had encroached and 
continued to encroach on the Pueblos’ grants. They usurped or 
helped themselves to the Indian-built improvements. For ex- 
ample, these lands had been irrigated by the tribes since hun- 
dreds of years before Columbus. Some of the tribal city-states 
lost the use of 90 per cent of their irrigated lands. But they 
refused to disperse. 

The Supreme Court had ruled, in 1871, that the Pueblos were 
not "wards of the United States” and that their lands were not 
under government guardianship. Nevertheless, Congress appro- 
priated the funds for Indian agents there, and for two large 
boarding schools where the young of the tribes would be de- 
tached from their homes and the break-up of the city-states be 
expedited. The Bureau did nothing to help prevent the continu- 
ing encroachments until 1913. Then it brought the question of 
Pueblo guardianship before the Supreme Court anew, and the 
Court reversed itself. Federal guardianship, it held, was com- 
plete, and had been continuous since New Granada had been 
taken from Spain. Hence, all encroachments, at least since 1848, 
had been illegal ; the Pueblo title was perfect and unimpaired. 
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In 1918, through political chance, Richard H. Hanna, who at 
an earlier date had been Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
New Mexico, became government attorney for the Pueblo tribes. 
Hanna, a man of real greatness, later to become famous as a 
defender of the Indians, insisted at this time that the govern- 
ment must move to recover the Pueblos' lands from the white 
dispossessors. He was allowed to file suits to quiet title. Delays 
were interposed by the Interior Department through the Depart- 
ment of Justice at Washington, and the suits dragged on until 

Harding became President and Fall became Secretary of the 
Interior. 7 


Fall s bill in the Congress, known as the Bursum bill was 
simple enough. It transferred the Pueblo title from the Indian 
owners to the white squatters. For good measure, it brought the 
n the City-states under the jurisdiction of the 

from d a f ^ ' l5tr,C ! Cou , rt ' Th ' S last m 'S bt not seem 50 ba. J 

el V U u e r POInt °/ V ‘ ew; but actual1 )' meant the 
attempted establishment of a religious inquisition, for the inter- 
nal affairs of the Pueblos ate completely involved in their reli- 
gions, Among the Rio Grande Pueblos, the rule of sec lea is 

have been’ah! 1 ^^ Fa ' 1 ‘ Bursum bi,I > ^ Indian Bureau w?uld 
haw, been able to keep the priests, governors and other principal 
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United States, an uprising which had driven every white man 
out of New Granada. He did not mean by force of arms, which 
would have been ridiculous. He meant before the law — the law, 
guardian of justice, even among the white races and among all 
races. 

And thus there came into being the Council of All the New 
Mexico Pueblos, which was to be the spearhead of the struggle 
of all the tribal Indians everywhere until after 1933. At Santo 
Domingo Pueblo, November 22, 1922, the All-Pueblo Council 
met — its second meeting in 242 years. All of New Mexico by 
that date was aflame over the Fall-Bursum bill; the artists and 
writers of Santa Fe and Taos joined in encouragement and deeds. 

At Santo Domingo Pueblo it is usual for a family to live in 
a single great room; its beams are whole trees, blackened with 
age, and its walls within and without are snow-white, but hung 
with red chili, dried meat, and red, blue and dark-green dried 
corn. There are no beds, tables or chairs; the fireplace and the 
outdoor adobe oven, beehive-shaped, make the kitchen. One of 
these homes was the council chamber. The 123 Indian delegates 
were the religious and political headmen of the 19 tribes; they 
grouped themselves by languages, so that discourse proceeded 
simultaneously in English, Spanish and the four distinct root- 
languages of the New Mexico Pueblos. To the few whites who 
were present — they included Stella Atwood, and Mary Austin, 
and myself — the little assembly had a feeling of immensity. Far 
horizons seemed to stretch onward, and power seemed to flow 
from out remote ages. An element in the Pueblo world-view is 
that there exists a dimension not apprehended spatially and not 
subject to spatial description or limitation. That dimension is 
intensity; and it can be partly symbolized by the image of the 
indrawn and outflowing breath, in the instant present, of all 
time that ever was, all racial time and cosmic time, race and 
cosmos, personality and cosmos being one. 1 o me, on the day of 
this All-Pueblo Council meeting, resumed after 242 years, there 
reached a certain sense of understanding that was to be renewed 
at many an Indian council meeting in years to come. Compared 
to Indian council meetings, our own legislative assemblies oper- 
ate within a frame of reference exceedingly narrow, and take 
into account facts exceedingly few, and draw upon shallows o 

thought and emotion exceedingly thin 

The Council framed an appeal. "The time has wme wh en 
we must live or die,” the Council said, and went on to tell briefly 
about Pueblo life (the telling, as nearly always with tribal Indi- 
ans, being of present life as related to an unextinguished, d y- 
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namlc past and to the "long hope,’’ the racial hope) . They acted 
to send messengers to the United States, a delegation of seven- 
teen of their representative men. 

The Pueblo delegation went to the people of the country. It 
was superlatively skillful in presenting its case at gatherings in 
many cities, and even before the Stock Exchange of New York. 
Its case was an affirmative one. The governors of the tribes car- 
ried with them their silver-headed canes, symbols of authority 
bestowed by the Spanish Crown and long after by President 
Abraham Lincoln. Their organization, as wrought out after the 
great rebellion of 1680, represented the solitary flowering in full 
perfection and achievement of the Laws of the Indies and the 
philosophy of Bartolome de Las Casas. Here was social con- 
tinuity unbroken since the Stone Age, and here was Christianity 
deeply felt, at peace in the same breasts with pre-Columbian 
religions yet more deeply professed. Here was what John 
Marshall had intended for all Indians. 

The Senate recalled the Fall-Bursum bill from the House on 
motion of Senator William Borah, of Idaho; the stated ground 
was unusual within the tradition of Senatorial "courtesy * ’ The 
Senate implied that it had passed the bill on the strength of a 
^representation, innocent or otherwise, by its sponsor. Then 
in Congress a two-year struggle commenced— actually, an 
elesen-year struggle before the single issue of the Pueblos’ lands 
had been concluded ; but the battle front extended to the Indians 
erywhere and to the whole law, policy and system of Indian 

^ MafCh ’ 1 u 23 l * the Fal1 Indian 0m nibus bill was killed 
In that same month the Senate’s Indian Committee, again on 

r»nd« h-H 0f l I ? ,sre P resentati °n. reported favorably a^Pueblo 
Lands bill which was only a little less ruinous than the Fall 

f p U h rSum , b ‘ 11 bad been. By that date, the Pueblo delegation had 
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beginning. But the Indian Bureau moved automatically, impla- 
cably on. Its strategy of counterattack became manifest within 
a few months after the Pueblos had struck their first blow. 
The campaign followed these lines: The Pueblos and their 
friends were racketeers, taking money from the sympathetic 
public under false pretenses. They were anti-American, and 
subversive. In fact, they were "agents of Moscow.” They were 
cultists of Indian paganism; and the pagan cults were horrible, 
sadistic and obscene. They were seeking to discredit and weaken 
the United States Government. 

The Indian Bureau controlled ramifications of influence very 
far-reaching. Through the Home Mission Boards, it lined up 
the Protestant denominations in blanket apologetic acclaim for 
the Bureau and the Indian system. It immobilized the Franciscan 
order, which in 1922 had gone into action for and with the 
Pueblos. By 1924 it had split the General Federation of Wo- 
men's Clubs wide open, had pushed Stella Atwood out from 
her chairmanship of the Federation’s Indian committee, and had 
annexed the Federation s national officers to its own cause, 
although some of the State Federations battled on. It swung the 
Board of Indian Commissioners behind itself. This Board had 
been set up by President Grant as an unpaid body of virtuous 
men. The Bureau financed a competing, Bureau-controlled Coun- 
cil of All the New Mexico Pueblos. This never accomplished 
anything, but was symbolical. Opposing groups of white seekers 
of Indian welfare, including eminent names, found themselves, 
with some bewilderment, maneuvered into partnership with the 
Bureau. 

But the tribes’ insurgence widened and deepened far beyond 
liberal white sentiment toward them. It reached to the Great 
Plains tribes, to the Columbia Basin and the inter-mountain 
Indian country, to the Indian remnants in California. The tribes 
now had their common agenda for Indian affairs revolution; 
but wisely they decided to form no single, all-Indian nationwide 
organization. The American Indian Defense Association ser- 
viced” them legislatively and through research and publication ; 
but each of the hundreds of tribes, except the confederated 
Pueblos, characteristically strove ahead autonomously, each upon 
its own,’ yet in concert. The pressures which the Indian Bureau s 
system could command, and which it employed extravagantly, 
sometimes temporarily silenced one or another tribe, but t e 
Indians’ front was never broken. Thus the struggle continue 

for eleven years. , , . . „ 

Commencing with the Pueblos actions of 1922, the es ru 
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tion of the native religions that yet lived was viewed by the 
Indian Bureau as a political necessity. The religions made the 
tribes strong, and made the individuals of the tribes immune to 
intimidation or corruption. The Bureau’s new onslaught fell 
upon all the Pueblo native religions and upon the expanding 
intertribal Native American Church. Federal and state enact- 
ments against the Native American Church were lobbied through 

by the Indian Bureau. Toward the Pueblo religions, methods 
more lurid were used. 

The Bureau sent out inspectors. These men collected porno- 
graphic gossip about the tribes, among whom no pornography 

submitted > f Much ° f the S °“' P was u "Pf'ntablc. The Bureau 
su nutted it for scrutiny to no Indian and to no ethnologist The 

various 8 ,™ nUmbCr ' n V 9 \ "' Cre P hotos,aled turned over to 
various emissaries under the seal of confidence, as well as to 

leading editors, churchmen and heads of women’s organizations 

I got my personal copy from the editor of the S^uly EvZ, 

rost, entirely innocently on his part. ; g 

Then the Bureau struck publicly. These ’’agents of Moscow ’ 
he Pueblos and their friends, according to the Bureau's nub 

ibly bCdy andTou? ‘tho of W" religions unspeak 

the P ue bios ■ ’ h “? h ' aa a mattcr of corn mon knowledge 

b u u pagan but Christian too. Unprintable norno 
graphic exhibits were circulated by the Bureau in 192, 

l0 “r continued - and increased, and the Pueb- 

ISEsSESiF 

body announced themselves r **id«r i ‘ " e . e ™ os as a 
the initiation ceremonies would go firwaM^Then TlT" hT 

governing body of Tans p,,„hi ^ , d ' I hen the whole 

violatinglhe Bureau’s relink WaS ,h , r0wn int0 P rison 

back. They took their case ‘to ' heTr The Pueb,os «™k 
and again addressed Congress ° ' 8 ' OUS preSS ° f (he nation, 

to ter ^He -nt to the tribes 

«n the House Indian Committee and e,r ^ re P ress,b,e spokesman 
William A. King of Utah Dressed f ^ ^° U * e ^ 00r - Senator 

Indian matters as a whole Public ind* ‘ nvesti ^ ation of 
icity was widespread The Federal £^1?" ,ncreased : pub- 
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In 1924, a defective yet not wholly inoperable Pueblo Lands 
Act was passed by Congress. It loaded the dice’’ against the 
recovery of their lands by the tribes, but directed that compensa- 
tion be paid them under certain limiting conditions. The Act 
provided that a Pueblo Lands Board be set up to execute its 
terms. In this Board’s proceedings, the Pueblos fought, under 
the handicap of a biased Board and a statute loaded against 
them, ever)’ step of the way. Richard H. Hanna became their 
attorney. Not until 1933, the first New Deal year, under a 
changed Indian Bureau, did the Pueblos finally win their battle 
for their lands. Then Congress, amending the defective Lands 
Act of 1924, and redressing the stubborn parsimony of the 
Lands Board and of the Federal District Court, granted a reason- 
able compensation to the tribes for their lands lost under the 
Lands Act; and it forbade the expenditure of any of the tribal 
funds thus created (about Si, 300, 000) without tribal consent. 

In 1926, Congress reversed the Albert B. Fall order which 
denied the Indian title to the Executive Order lands (some 
16,000,000 acres), which had been repudiated in 1924 by Attor- 
ney-General, later Supreme Court Chief Justice Harlan Stone. 

In 1927, under the mounting pressures, and in the face of a 
threatened Senate investigation of Indian Affairs, Secretary of 
the Interior Hubert Work invited the Institute of Public Affairs 
of Washington (the Brookings Institution) to make an investi- 
gation. The investigation was made, at a cost of Si 25,000 pri- 
vately supplied. Its results were published in a truly monumental 
book in the field, The Problem of Indian Administration. That 
was in 1928. The findings and conclusions supported the case 
the Indians had made. Before that publication, the Senate had 
overridden the resistances of the Indian Bureau and adopted the 
King resolution, launching the Senate’s investigation of Indian 
affairs. 

That investigation blasted the record wide open. The Senate s 
committee traveled to every part of the Indian country, and the 
tribes were ready with their case. After one year, Commissioner 
Burke, in a public outcry, charged that Senator Pine of Okla- 
homa, Republican, and I were in a conspiracy to destroy the 
authority of the United States government in Indian affairs. The 
Senate committee demanded evidence; Burke had none to give; 
he resigned. The Assistant Indian Commissioner, Edgar B. 
Merritt, who had dominated Indian affairs since 1912, followed 
Burke in two months. 

This abbreviated account of the years from 1922 to 
leaves many interrelated struggles of the Indians and their 
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friends undescribed. The prolonged battle by the State of Cali- 
fornia, for instance, on behalf of its Indians. That began in 
1924. The struggle, ultimately successful, to block the Indian 
Bureau’s and the Montana Power Company's attempt to con- 
fiscate the giant power site of the Flathead tribe; the struggle, 
ultimately successful, to prevent the transfer of the Walapai 
tribe’s lands, without compensation, to the Santa Fe railroad; 
the struggle to bring to an end the starvation of Indian children 
in the government boarding schools (where the Bureau was 
feeding them on as little as seven cents per pupil per day) ; and 
the struggle to force the Indian Bureau to allow the Indians to 
receive technical aid from other branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment— -these are examples. They fade into history, and only this 
significance is given them now— that they were prosecuted as 
episodes and vehicles of one integrated effort, withal an effort 
dispersed among more than two hundred tribes. The tribes were 
counseled and helped by more than a hundred of the best legal 
and public affairs brains in the country, individuals whose names 

even, are not mentioned here; and the integrated program had 
few and simple principles. 

These principles were: That Indians were entitled to the 
traditional American liberties, which included freedom of con- 

r d ° m ° f < om ™nication, freedom to organize 
politically and economically; freedom to use their assets produc- 
tively, and to control them; access to the benefits of the general 

had'comrTh t d W ,,Ch V ,nd,reCtly 3nd als ° directl >'. Indians 

ffol b x Uted ™ re ° f mat 7 ,al weaIth than a ">' other popula- 

tion group) ; and freedom to draw upon the wellsprings of what- 

K USl ^ thC m0UnUinS ° f Whate ' cr Pas" might 
R J 1 } 6 f ° Ur K 1929 ~ 33 * under Herbert Hoover as President 

RhLd y sTlT lbU r aS SeCret ^ ° f the a "d Charles j! 

W ctrl I R d ‘ an ^ orn / T1Issloner > witnessed some amelioration 
sln-S b" > K, n V, aS thC nCW ^ duca tionaI Director of Indian 
be^r in the s'ch^l R m0S ! m ° der ? ° f ed ^tionaI thinking to 

^e S ° „ Ia t n hf a ?eVoVb Un ^ mindS ’ ? r ,0 b,igbt to 

tnissi oner Rhoads ^ C ° m ' 

that went far. They described Z P statem «"‘s 

.« Bag: 
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volved in the piecemeal, niggardly and so often hypocritical 
adjudication of tribal claims for money damages against the 
government. They did not, however, move any of these programs 
into attempted legislation. They did not check the diversion of 
nearly five million dollars a year of Indian capital funds into the 
running costs of the government’s Indian Service. They allowed 
Indian Service to continue to avert its gaze from the huge process 
of soil erosion which was destroying the basis of Indian life. 
They did not appeal to the spirit of the Indian. They did put a 
stop to the pyramiding of debt against Indians in the process of 
building costly structures needed by whites; and they obtained 
from Congress the authority to remit unjust and wastefully im- 
posed indebtedness of the tribes to the government. The ebb 
tide of Indian life had ceased to run ; the flood tide, held back by 
the old system, was slowly coming in. 

The tribes were patient for two years, and then resumed their 
pressures. Nothing less than the basic changes which they had 
been seeking since 1922 could give them their chance. They 
knew this from the long dark generations before 1929. "Termi- 
nate the executive absolutism," they insisted (to paraphrase 
words of theirs). "Terminate it by law. Enfranchise our socie- 
ties. Empower and implement our own collective life. Benignant 
absolutism which perpetuates absolutism is malign, not benign." 


CHAPTER 14 

The Indian New Deal 1 


In march, 1953, Franklin D. Roosevelt en- 
tered into office as President of the United States. Harold L. 
Ickes became the new Secretary of the Interior. I was appointed 


the new Indian Commissioner. 

I had been learning a great deal about the American Indian 
himself, and about other men and women who knew the Indian, 
for over twelve years; and my staff and I, always with the firm 
support of Harold L. Ickes and the active and personal interest 
of the President, formulated a set of principles that have re- 
mained dominant. They may be summarized this way: 

First, Indian societies must and can be discovered in their 

. ssskfz tssa£* “ 
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continuing existence, or regenerated, or set into being Je twvo 
and made use of. This procedure serves equally the purposes of 
those who believe the ancient Indian ways to be best and those 
who believe in rapid acculturation to the higher rather than the 
lower levels of white life. 

Second, the Indian societies, whether ancient, regenerated or 
created anew, must be given status, responsibility and power. 

Third, the land, held, used and cherished in the way the par- 
ticular Indian group desires, is fundamental in any lifesaving 
program. 

Fourth, each and all of the freedoms should be extended 
to Indians, and in the most convincing and dramatic manner 
possible. In practice this included repeal o! sundry espionage 
statutes, guarantee of the right to organize, and proclamation 
and enforcement of cultural liberty, religious liberty, and unim- 
peded relationships of the generations. 

Fifth, the grant of freedom must be more, however, than a 
remission of enslavements. Free for what? Organization is 
necessary to freedom: help toward organizing must be extended 
by the government. Credit is necessary to freedom; co-opera- 
tively managed credit must be supplied. Knowledge is necessary 
to freedom: education in terms of live local issues and problems 
su PP lle <* through activity programs in the schools; 
„ ",|" 8 a r nd bus '" ess , and civi < education must be supplied 

n i d “' ':. pr ? f , eSS ' 0nal and col| egiate training must be opened 
to the post-adolescent group. Responsibility .5 necessary to free- 
dom; one responsibility i, perpetuation of {he natural resources 
aod conservation must be made mandatory- on the tribes bv 

bdh{ m°t P h a S °l° d j necessar >’ t0 fr«d°m, and responsh 
r^oTvZ cred a t P f 1 “ ca P‘ tal .S?ods: a tribe that handles its 

credit SSlbTiS lo U . n «o; r o r rX nS ' bly mU$t ^ Sh ™ nkcn 

de^cT.’s'nf alf’ pdndple: T e hC ex P er * cnce of responsible 
aemocracy, is of all experiences, the most therapeutic the most 

d,s mhnary, the most dynamogenic and the m“. pr X«, 

when administrative wilfwac ^ . Way> ^* ut the P art way, 
Often the administrative 
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administrative resourcefulness was not enough, often the Gul- 
liver's threads of the land allotment system and of civil service 
and the appropriation systems kept the administrator imprisoned. 
The establishment of living democracy, profound democracy, is 
a high art; it is the ultimate challenge to the administrator. The 
Indian Service since 1933 has practiced the art, has met the chal- 
lenge, in ways varied enough and amid situations diversified 
enough to enable one to give a verdict which seems genuinely 
momentous: the democratic way has been proved to be enor- 
mously the efficient way, the genius-releasing and the nutritive 
and life-impelling way, and the way of order. 

The seventh principle I would call the first and the last: That 
research and then more research is essential to the program, that 
in the ethnic field research can be made a tool of action essential 


to all the other tools, indeed, that it ought to be the master tool. 
But we had in mind a particular kind of research impelled from 
central areas of needed action. Since action is by nature not only 
specialized but also integrative of specialties, and nearly always 
integrative of more than the specialties, our needed research 
must be of the integrative sort. Again, since the findings of the 
research must be carried into effect by the administrator and the 
layman, and must be criticized by them through their experience, 
the administrator and the layman must themselves participate 
creatively in the research, impelled as it is from their own area of 
need. Through such integrative research, in 1933, the Soil Con- 
servation Service directly originated in the ecological and 
economic problems of the Navajo Indian tribe. In current years 
integrative research (the administrator and layman always par- 
ticipating) has pushed far back our horizons of knowledge and 
understanding of a whole series of the tribes, and has searched 
our policies, administration, personnel and operating methods to 
their foundations. I add, in passing, that such research invariably 
has operated to deepen our realization of the potentialities of 
the democratic way, as well as our realization of our own ex- 


treme, pathetic shortcomings. 

In 1934 the Indian Reorganization bill was laid before 
Congress, where the hearings on it lasted several months. Some 


or several tnousanu . . 

tribes rarely had been consulted on the legislation introduced tor 

their supposed benefit. In preparing this bill, however, the 
Indian office first sent to all the tribes questions concerning 
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the Indian problems deemed to be central. Then the bill was fur- 
nished them all. Finally, congresses of Indians were held in all 
the regions, gatherings in which practically every tribe in the 
United States was represented. 

As originally introduced in Congress the bill had six r 
parts. 


'j ™, e ! n f' a " societies were to he recognized, and he empow- 

nnl If h ped 0 undertake political, administrative and eco- 
nomic self-government. 

tra^nm^nf 5 '^™ 5 mad = for . an Indian civil service and for the 
vowriOTS f d adm,n,stfatlon - thc professions and other 

and tht of 

^|h»le^f iiIJSgf 1 ~ ^ 

S ponsihle P to the tribes P pr "" du '" and “''lately re- 

delivery taf TlotmentT hac/ttuoThe^th a , dotted ' a " d ‘. -d the 

^htsl" Sr' Whkh Wwid”* property 

ca Je Lw Th°e U fiffh a:; f , ' f h ^°^Uon bill, as listed, be- 
have been fortunaiel IcsTbecC Ttrlbes ^ 

languished, inherent powers of Indian trib« 5 ' "" " S ^ UI,CX ’ 
law and order more effectively with ^ • co P ,n 5 w,tl> 

loss of the sixth part was a maior^L ^ paSS,n ,^ >’ ear - Bu ^ the 
Indian service and the procrTm r n ' “ "k” fl ’ C Indian5 - thc 
that blunder of 1934 The frart' r CSS laa not ! c! r *£hted 
lands rushes on- the real estate n 2 '"^ ° f allotted Indian 
,2ed parcels and coMw, n « atd a^n ^ ° f easin « a >°n>- 
the hundreds of thousand 0 f d vanfshin e 1/°' and ,P a >' in S 0ut 
creasingly costly, and increasinelv a CS be comes in- 
work or thinking in the allotted mr’ a S a, nst productive 

best ac remaitf unusabU to tbe IndiarK. ,0nS ' n,illi °“ ° f 

are stru^bn^toTevers^Soodthtr 3 " SerV ‘ Ce and the tribes 

land-base. This is beine done e f" S awa >' (he Indians 1 

relinquishments, which require contact with etcVofS bul 
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innumerable heirs — fifty heirship equities may vest in one In- 
dian, and one allotment may have hundreds of scattered heirs. 
Despite the difficulties, the wasting flood has been checked and 
reversed in a few jurisdictions. It is only where this occurs that 
there can be a beginning of the positive program of using Indian 
lands through Indian effort. The situation was fully recognized 
in the report of the House Sub-committee on Indian Investiga- 
tion, issued in December, 1944. In passing so lightly over this 
very important subject I wish only to add that in this matter, too, 
the Indians are wrestling with a problem widely encountered in 
other lands. One of the heavy drags on the agricultural economy 
of Asiatic India, for example, is the ever-increasing fractionaliza- 
tion of farm holdings. The formulae that are being successfully 
used here in the United States (but far too gradually, in the ab- 
sence of the Congressional authority sought but not obtained) 
have application in Europe and in Asia. 

The Reorganization bill, as finally enacted, contained a re- 
quirement that every tribe should accept or reject it in a refer- 
endum held by secret ballot. Those who accepted the act could 
organize under it for local self-government. Through a subse- 
quent referendum they could organize themselves as federal 
corporations chartered for economic enterprise. Ultimately, 
about three-fourths of the Indians of the United States and 
Alaska came within the act. A related enactment, the Johnson- 
O'Malley Act, also passed in 1934, provided for the devolution 
of federal power to states and other political subdivisions, and 
for the enlistment of private agencies in the Indian task, through 
a flexible system of contracts and of grants-in-aid. 

The Indian Service, on the basis of this legislation and im- 
pelled by the principles enumerated above, has striven to the end 
that every one of the particular programs — conservation, the 
cattle program, community organization, schools, the credit pro- 
gram health, the Indian branch of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and the other depression-years programs, the arts and 
crafts work — that every particular program should serve the 
primary aims of freeing or regenerating the Indian societies, and 
infusing them with the spirit of democracy, implementing them 
with democratic tools, and concentrating their attention upon 
their basic practical exigencies. Year after year, and cumulatively 
with the years, we who were doing the work observed sadly our 
partial failures, here and there our complete failures Yet we 
also witnessed a development that has far outweighed the de- 

We have seen the Indian prove himself to be the best credit 
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risk in the United States: of more than SI 0,300,000 loaned 
across ten years, only S69.000 is today delinquent. We have seen 
the Indian beef-cattle holdings (nearly always they arc managed 
co-operatively ) increase 105 per cent in number of animals and 
2 300 per cent in yield of animal products; and we have seen 

* 1 j C k eaSe P* UCe on ran £ es that in varying measures were 
gutted by erosion caused by overgrazing twelve years ago. and 

now in general are overgrazed and gutted no more. We have 
watched scores of ancient tribal systems reorient themselves to- 
ward modern tasks, while more than a hundred tribal democ- 
racies have been newly born and have lived and marched out into 

} ' 1 ‘ th f e de ?°, Cra I ac J s are poiitical, industrial and social. We 
hase witnessed the Indian peoples giving themselves with ardor 

and discipline to the war; 25,000 of their young people have 

served m the armed forces, with the highest volunteering record 

seen thTi e nd° f P ^ ulat,on ,n thc “>untry. Finally, we have 
seen the Indian death rate more than cut in half, and for this 

achiesement the expanded and improved clinical services suppjy 

o f J ThT woTld lT , ,he J han « ed anticipation, from dea^h 
to me. the world winds that blow at last within what were the 

happiness and excitement of demo- 

war.-saa-as-j 

hard against ,he e p r ueb^s ,, re,igious n unity ea The a part1cu,ar r *’ V * n ^ 

p'CX »d boy,r Ft 

there from California We h°T‘, and of us went 

and drove across the desTrt to the “ °m J ord for the occasion 
in search of the Governor of Acoma. “ *** ‘° Wn ° f McCarth V's 

Governor. TherT hTlearned thatThe o' 1 ah f d ‘° n0tify the 

- teste 

journeying to meet him at old Acoma, ^TskyTi^TC three 
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towns mentioned form a triangle, and each is fifteen miles from 
the other. 

When we reached McCarthy’s, a little while before sundown, 
we learned that the Governor was at Acomita. We drove to 
Acomita. There we learned that he had departed on foot for Old 
Acoma to greet us; when the boy runner had given him the mis- 
taken information the Governor had been at Acomita only a 
few minutes, having run there on some Governor's business from 
McCarthy's. The Governor, a Carlisle graduate, was seventy 
years old. 

It was night now, but moonlight. We drove to Old Acoma. 
And when we had climbed to that city of dreams, up the long 
sand dune that breaks against its higher crags, we learned that 
the Governor had discovered his mistake and had run back to 
McCarthy's. So we drove to McCarthy's, lost our way, our head- 
lights went off, and shortly before dawn, by the light of a wan- 
ing moon, we tumbled down the steep rocky road from the 
higher country and found ourselves at McCarthy’s. We were 
tired and we hoped to sleep. But there in his house sat the Gov- 
ernor, his Principal Men around him. He had run forty-five 
miles, but had not thought of rest. Coffee and bread were await- 
ing us, and we launched into a meeting that lasted till afternoon. 
Then the Governor said to us, Now you friends go to my inner 
room and sleep. I’ve got some irrigation ditches to look after. 

This incident, rather than the greater subtleties, intensities 
and mysteries of Acoma, comes to my memory as I try to sum- 
marize what happened there in subsequent years. Acoma lives by 
virtue of the Ancients. They are within the wills of the living 
men of Acoma; the future must be saved for them. But equally 
true of Acoma is Swinburne's image of the world wave which 
"rolls under the whitening wind of the future. Our con- 
ventionalized apprehensions, semantically and mechanistica y 
thought-bound, do not quite apply to Acoma. Its deepest solem- 
nities are shot through with gaiety; merrymaking surrounds the 
rituals and vigils upon whose efficacy life, and the Planet itself, 
are believed dependent. Through the deep-based security and 
assurance of the Ancients, Acoma is carefree, and it delivers 
itself to joy and to work, with nothing held back. The eagle soar 
ing, the patient beast at the plow, the desert cactus and the plum 
and peach blossom, the old Governor who runs all night, delib- 
erates all day and then goes to tend the ditches, who is not tire 
and does not scold the boy who told him wrong— all these are 
Acoma, but, sociologically, none of them is symbol enough. Aco- 
ma is also a primary social group which is at the same time 
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complex city-state whose life-giving democracy strikes across ami 
beyond all the forms; it is a summation of the stimuli of an 
enormous past whose nurture and motivation are institutionally 
insured and wrought into happy, dauntless personalities ; and it 
is a capacity for social action in the face of new emergencies. 

In 1933, Acoma had about a thousand people, and its numbers 
were growing. Irrigation farming could not be much extended. 
The cash crop and main sustenance w'as cattle and sheep, but the 
government had encouraged maximum livestock numbers, and 
Acoma s lands were seriously eroded, the erosion accelerating 
each year. In its wounded condition the range could support 
8,500 sheep units without being further wrecked. The sheep 
units on the land numbered 33,000. 

In the West, overgrazing is the principal cause of soil wastage, 
and at Acoma it was the only cause. Overgrazing results not from 
greed and shortsightedness alone, but from the failure to use 
ecological and social knowledge, and from economic and social 
pressures that may sometimes appear remote. Ranges close to 
the Spanish-Amencan villages in New Mexico are often hid- 
eously abused, and they have to be abused, because the villagers 
who require at least a minimum of livestock for their subsistence, 

im' e i been pUS J? ed off by the b, s commercial grazers from the 
ample ranges they used two generations ago. On the vast Navajo 

.™°" ‘ he tru, r ‘PP^S »il -‘Stale is due to the circum 
stance that for many decades the government encouraged and 

J compelled the Navajos into a one-crop economy 

rm?’ and r S °i! J “c 1 th0u s h their population was multiplying 
Congress forbade them to extend their landholdings, as it lot 

■ b ; ‘ d n h h T. n ° W - Ac ° ma was , ln a similar Plight- Though conserva- 
, ha p been made ma "datory upon Indian lands under the 
hrd.an Reorganization Act, we knew that the exigency must be 

S compulsion^ -inglrotLgto do' 

teemhon'ff 3 ’ conservation has called into being a new in- 

and marketing and usually 0 ’ ^hiftfo 0 ^! ° f ^ mana £ ement 

usually long— -to a morTdL * a f ° f a bng ° r brief Pe™d— 
y g more diversified economy. All this has deep- 
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reaching effects, social as well as natural. The mere reduction of 
livestock may affect rather profoundly the status system within a 
social group. It strikes at individual security and it smashes 
headlong into habitual practices and expectancies. 

In the light of these facts the significance of what Acoma did 
becomes manifest. 

The Soil Conservation Service had ascertained the Acoma 
facts. The responsibility of finding the answer fell upon the su- 
perintendent of the United Pueblo Agency. That superintendent, 
I may mention, was a woman. In 1936 she invited the officers of 
Acoma, and in time the whole population, into conferences with 
her staff and the Soil Conservation staff. There the appalling fact 
was told them, that if their lands were to survive they must re- 
duce from 33,000 to 8,500 sheep units. This was no command 
from the government. There was no fiat, and there would be 
none. Acoma was merely being furnished the facts, and it would 
also be furnished technical assistance, if desired. The confer- 
ences lasted through days, weeks, months. Gradually they broad- 
ened and deepened, and passed from point to point, until much 
of w’hat was known about soil saving was known by the Acomas. 
The whole deep, living past of Acoma, with the vision of the 
ages to come and of the land to be saved for those ages, slowly 
absorbed the new facts and adopted their challenge. The thing 
was done. Acoma effected the crushing reduction, went through 
with all the sacrifices, applied conservation science through its 
whole gamut. And Acomas saw the ranges begin to heal, saw the 
weight and fleece of the residual animals increase, saw their sales 
prices soar through collective marketing. 

The Soil Conservation districts, now numbering thousands, 
came into existence subsequent to Acoma s achievement, and 
came to be one of the most creative expressions of democracy in 
our American world. Acoma, with Laguna pueblo nearby, and 
the vast Navajo territory to the northwest, was the pioneering 
Soil Conservation area, and none in the white world has ap- 
proached it in severity of sacrifice and brilliance of accomplish- 


Yet elsewhere in the famous watershed of the Rio Grande 
River, with its white cities, pueblos and villages of Spamsh- 
Americans, the soil-saving effort has smashed into more resist- 
ant habits and vested interests. That valley and all its human 
treasure is doomed to ruin within the lifetime of men living now, 
unless the accelerating soil wastage of the whole watershed is 
stopped. It is not being stopped yet, although all the technical 

ana organizational ways are known. 
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I have given a good deal of space to Acoma, not only because 
concrete and narrative statement is better than summary and ab- 
stract statement, but also because in the light of later experience 
it seems to me to represent more than just Acoma, or Indians in 
the face of modern challenges, or soil conservation democrati- 
cally pursued. 

For one thing, the ret usal to use coercion, and instead the pro- 
cedure of patiently waiting and skillfully endeavoring until the 
Pueblos own central will took a painful task unto itself, had 
several specific rewards. Acoma did not develop bitterness and 
resistance toward social programs, toward technicians and “the- 
orists, but on the contrary, developed confidence in them, and 
enthusiasm. Again, assuming that the soil conservation job had 
to be done— and it certainly had to be done — the government 
saved itself unknown amounts of money, probably millions, by 
using social science and relying on the principle of democracy'. 
Further, no divorce was created between the old, lasting life, its 
consecrations and hopes, and the new life; instead, the old life 
created the new, and no dichotomy arose at all, no split in the 
community organization, no conflict between fundamentalism 
and science, and no conflict between world-views. The Acoma 
personality saved itself whole. 

For another thing, Acoma refuted the stubborn error that In- 
dians are segregated within their societies, immured within them 
from the world. It was within their society, for their society by 
virtue of its powers, that the people of Acoma flashed beyond 

I have emphasized the complex, the really multi-dimensional 
character of soil conservation science. It is ecological, drawing 
upon d the social sciences and requiring that the mind and the 
will shall dwell upon wholes— complex wholes— and shall con- 
template a long time-process. I believe that the Indians of Acoma 
have a personality structure and bent of mind similar to that dis- 
covered among the Hopis 250 miles northwest of Acoma 

Quite * ty ? rurturc a " d bent of mind become manifest 

quite far down m he age scale. If any one word can describe 

their quality it is the word holistic — the capacity to entertain 

complex wholes, and to maintain the complexities^ a dynamic 
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of will and consciousness within the individual, and profoundly 
persuading man that the universe itself is dependent on the 
human intensity of thought and of will, achieved within tran- 
quillity. In such city-states the holistic and artistic bent of mind 
is the very inmost fact and the guarantor of survival power. Such 
is the bent of mind which can easily master the complexities of 
the soil conservation program. 

This discovery which we have made among the Hopis, even 
if it does not prove to hold good for all the Pueblo tribes, modi- 
fies our perspective upon these tribes. We see them as being 
not backward in time but forward in time; competent not merely 
to deliver their individuals into a civil izational level which the 
country knows now, but into a civilizational level far beyond the 
American standard of today. If our perspective be thus changed, 
if we see these tribes in this way, our administration, our educa- 
tion, our system and required auality of personnel, are indeed 
challenged. It is the juture Indian service that must meet the 
challenge. So far it has not met it, except in spirit and by in- 


tention. 

Now another and contrasting story, this one about the Nava- 
jos, those most magnetic of all Indians. When Kit Carson 
destroyed all the three thousand fruit trees in Canyon de Chclly 
and the Navajos were exiled to eastern New Mexico, they num- 
bered probably 12,000. That was in 1863. Today they number 
53,000, and they increase at more than 2 per cent each year. 
Their 16 million desert and semi-desert acres rival in beauty 
any of the scenic splendors to be found on our globe. There is 
a great forest, too, and underground there is oil, and there arc 
60 billion tons, more or less, of low-grade coal 

But the land itself, as distinct from these timber and mineral 
resources, could not support 5,000 whites. For several decades 
the government urged the Navajos toward sheep and always 
more sheep, even forbidding them to sell the breedmg ewes. A 
huge overload of stock developed, and erosion on a monstrous 
scale. The Navajos have the money (from oil) to buy new land 
and they offer to pay the local taxes on any land they buy, but 
Congress holds their cash; the Budget Bureau, too, is loath to 
see the Navajos pay local taxes. So new land remains unbought. 
A large irrigable area awaits a grant of irrigation construction 
money from Congress. Almost the first action of the admin- 
istration which took over Indian affa.rs in 1933 was to send a 
Commission to the Navajo country. The Navajo tribal council 
met in July of that year, and the Commission reported direct to 
the council. Its report was not very different from the one that 
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was subsequently made to Acoma pueblo in 1936. The tribal 
council was deeply shaken. It returned home, sought advice, and 
came again to say that facts were facts; erosion must be stopped; 
the stock overload must be reduced to carrying capacity. 

That was twelve years ago. Today, on the Navajo reservation, 
anguish of a spirit is a wolf against the breast, and struggle 
rages, hardly less than any year before. There are no large lines 

of the endeavor which the Indian Service would erase if it could 
go back. 

The Navajos are widely scattered over their lands, which 

equal a sixth of the total area of New Mexico. As a tribe, they 

are not a primary social group; their primary groups are many 

hundreds of extended families and little neighborhoods. Nor 

did they have in the past any consecutive organization of the 

tribe as a tribe. Their political government dates only from 

1923, and until 1933 it was a yes-man government with severely 
limited powers. 7 

It was this young, immature and hitherto narrowly circum- 
scribed institution of government that had thrust upon it the 
m erwhdming and urgent problem of reducing stock and con- 

fu 0S,0 u ,° ther res P on sibilities and authorities were 
extended to the tribal council at the same time, and reoreaniza- 

«on and enlargement of the council were pressed. Then in a 
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ancient Navajo breed an offspring as hardy as his sires and 
heavier in meat and fleece, which yields multi-purpose wool. 
Stockwater and irrigation developments have increased the res- 
ervation's agricultural potential by the equivalent of as many 
sheep as have been taken from the range. But the population 
grows faster and faster — the human population. The Navajos 
feel that they have submitted to conservation, not that they have 
achieved it. 

Nearly all of us see this as the most important fact: The 
Indian Service has not had, or has not used, the means whereby 
it could reach the intellect and the psyche and the social opinion 
of the Navajos at the "grass roots.' One who goes quietly there, 
to the homes and little neighborhoods, and stays a while, en- 
counters ample capacity to think, ample readiness to think and a 
deep and often sad sentiment of responsibility toward the people 
and their land. The barrier of language is a very heavy obstacle, 
but a heavier one is the awareness in the wise Navajos them- 
selves that whatever their perceptions and their understandings 
may be, there exists no mechanism for translating the insights 
and impulses into tribal decisions and actions. As for the In- 
dian Service, driven, veritably hounded, by the exigent over-all 
requirements, it has not often dared to pause and to try to think 
through and feel through the problem or how the service and the 
issues can be merged with each of the local communities, one by 
one. 

I do not present the Navajo record as one demonstrating the 
failure of a democratic attempt which was energetically pressed. 
I do not even ask whether it might have been a wiser course, in 
this one case of stock reduction and range management, to have 
used authority, frankly and absolutely (the authority existed), 
and not to have cast upon the new and groping political democ- 
racy of the tribe so crushing a weight. Nor do I ask whether it 
might have been better to take no notice, for a few years more 
(as the prior administrations had taken no notice), of the dread 
erosion situation, and to have devoted to community organiza- 
tion among the Navajos, and the development of subsidiary 
natural resources, the energies which were flung lavishly into 
the conservation enterprise— to have done this for a few years 
without hurling the administrative energies along the line ot 

greatest resistance, the stock reduction issue. 

It is more useful to look forward. Conservation is very near 
to accomplishment on the Navajo lands. An outlet for tribal 
migration is likely to be achieved soon, and before very long 
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the decisive irrigation potentialities of the San Juan basin, in 
the northeast corner of the Navajo reservation, will possibly be 
realized. Therefore now (remembering that now is beginning 
as well as end) is the time for the Indian Service to pause, to 
go out and stay among the grass-roots communities, to s( irt 
building diversely not eighteen land-use districts but hundreds 
of diverse Navajo local communities. No potency of Navajo life 
that existed in 1933 is absent today. Now as before, there is no 
people, anywhere, among whom esprit and elan vital are more 
regnant. The looming material disasters, which in 1933 and 
afterward seemed to demand the immediate and uniform action 
ot those years, have been overcome or are almost overcome, and 
a wealth of knowledge and experience has been accumulated. 

i he ethnic laboratory of nearly three hundred Indian tribes 
has yielded richly, will yield more richly in the years ahead, and 

Y J' .f do . not c ° nf0r T With any one line of presupposition. 
Yes there is one line of presupposition that it bears out. Mak- 

ing people free by helping them to confront real emergencies 

winch they are capable of mastering is equivalent to the creation 
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which is also just beginning. In dealing with pre-industrial and 
pre-literate peoples, with colonies and dependencies, it has been 
the rule to rush in where angels would tread very cautiously. 
I mean, customary for dominant and guardian governments and 
religious and social missionaries and investment bankers thus 
to rush. Acoma and the Navajos, both, out of somewhat oppo- 
site records, raise their voices for knowledge and more knowl- 
edge, wisdom and more wisdom, and all possible freedom from 
the panic of haste, in the dealings which are upon us — the in- 
escapable dealings — with the ethnic groups of Oceania and 
Asia, the Caribbean and Africa and our Western Hemisphere 
countries. Hundreds of millions of people raise or will raise the 
same voice that Acoma and the Navajos raise now. 

It is no contradiction that even blunderingly making de- 
pendent peoples free to grapple with real emergencies is hygi- 
enic, life-releasing and life-saving. The apparent contradiction 
is canceled out with time, if the administrator is faithful to the 
spirit of science, to the spirit of that knowledge which he has 
not yet mastered. It is from the needs of action that knowledge 
is dynamically empowered. Imperfect action is better for men 
and societies than perfection in waiting, for the errors wrought 
by action are cured by new- action. When the people acted upon 
are themselves made true partners in the actions, and co-dis- 
coverers of the corrections of error, then through and through, 
and in spite of blunders or even by virtue of them, the vital 
energies are increased, confidence increases, power increases, 
experience builds toward wisdom, and the most potent of all 
principles and ideals, deep democracy, slowly wins the field. 
This presupposition of the Indian administration since 1933 

has been borne out by all of the experience. 

Another conclusion that holds significance for dependencies 
everywhere pertains to the technical instrument, the Indian Re- 
organization Act itself. Over Indian matters, as over offshore 
dependencies, Congress still holds plenary power But in the 
Indian Reorganization Act, and in some other related Indian 
statutes, Congress through general legislation has adopted sell- 
restraining ordinances. The Reorganization act furnishes a 
flexible system for the devolution of authority from the govern- 
ment, including Congress, to the tribes. The Johnson-O Malley 
Act furnishes the machinery for devolution from the federal 
institution to local subdivisions of government. The Pueblo 
Lands Act places the Peublo tribal corporations in control or 
the communal monies. It is true that all three of these acts ex- 
plicitly or by implication affirm that federal responsibility shall 
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continue, no matter how far the devolution shall go. They con- 
template that a single, integrated agency of administration shall 
continue to exist, charged with the effectuation and defense of 
the Congressional policies. At the same time, however, this 
power of defense includes defense against Congressional attack 
on the policies; and, in addition, the acts contemplate that the 
single, integrated agency shall procure the needed services rather 
than itself supplying them. The Reorganization Act offends 
many prejudices and blocks the ambitions of many and power- 
ful groups, and therefore it has been under attack within Con- 
gress every year since it was enacted. Yet it has not been re- 
pealed or weakened in any item. The act which freed the Indians 
and moved the administration toward diversity of program and 

method has proved to be also a conserving and stabilizing meas- 
ure. 


The policies established by legislation in 1934 have withstood 
e\ery attack, except the attack through appropriations. Increas- 
ingly in recent years the appropriations acts of Congress have 
been made vehicles of covert legislation. The appropriations 
sub-committees, especially in the House of Representatives, are 
all but autonomous; the House gives only a fiction of delibera- 
tive consideration to the annual supply bills. In numberless 
cases Congress has concluded after careful deliberation that 
such and such policies shall be law, and has then proceeded to 

rubber-stamp appropriation bills which nullify and reverse the 
policies. 


Specifically, in the Indian field, land acquisition for Indians 
authorized by Congress, is blocked through the appropriation 
bills, the situation is similar with respect toV ex-pitfsion of the 
Indian co-operatne credit system. Congress legislated that In- 
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hangs like a gloomy shadow over the Indians and over terri- 
tories and dependencies such as Alaska, the Virgin Islands and 
Puerto Rico. 

From the Indian record we can draw these conclusions: 

First, biological racehood, whether it exists or not, is without 
practical importance. There accumulate within and around races 
that are biologically distinguishable, and within and around 
races that are not biologically distinguishable, those in-group 
and out-group factors whose aggregate is called "racial.” The 
factors are socially caused and socially transmitted. 

Second, in ethnic matters, as in other vital matters, govern- 
mental intervention can be baneful or benign. In any field of 
human relations, when government tries to do the whole job, 
authoritatively and monopolistically, the result is baneful. The 
earlier Indian record is replete with evidence of this. But when 
government makes research an inseparable part of its ethnic 
operations, eschews monopoly, acts as a catalytic and co-ordi- 
nating agent, offers its service through grants-in-aid to local 
subdivisions, then government can be decisively benign, as the 
recent Indian record demonstrates. It is of national importance, 
and necessary to the good role of our Occidental governments 
in the world, that ethnic groups shall have equality of oppor- 
tunity, shall be enabled to contribute their ideals and genius to 
the common task, shall not suffer discriminations, shall be free 
to breathe deeply the breath of public life. The Bill ol Rights 
and the Constitution within the United States, the Charter of 
United Nations in the world, must be made good. It follows 
that governments and the federation of governments should 
and must concern themselves with ethnic matters, and that the 
methods should be right and not wrong. 

Third, the individual fares best when he is a member of a 
group faring best. All human beings, in young childhood at 
least, arc members of groups. The group is the tree and they arc 
the fruit it bears. At least up to a certain age-level, the individual 
reft from his group is hurt or destroyed. The ruin inflicted on 
Red Indians through the white man’s denial of their group- 
hood, and his leading them to deny their own grouphood, is only 
a special case of something that is universal. It may be that con- 
temporary white life is being injured nearly as much by the sub- 
mergence of its primary social groupings as the denial of Indian 
grouphood injured Indian life. If the primary social group in 
white life were regenerated for full functioning, through re- 
sourceful and sustained social effort, and were dynamically con- 
nected once more with the great society, the hygienic and ere- 
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ative results might be no less startling than those observed in 
the comeback of Indian societies. 

Fourth, in ethnic groups of low prestige the apparent in- 
feriority (acquired or innate) may mask an actual superiority. 
In most Indian groups the academic lag of children is pro- 
nounced, but if these children were given non-language tests 
that have been standardized on whites, they excel, even to a 
sensational extent. Their elder brothers excel when they are 
thrown into critical action, as they have been in the recent world 
war. In rhythm, so little regarded in our white society, the In- 
dians excel. In public spirit they excel, and in joy of life, and in 
intensity realized within quietude. They excel in art propensi- 
ties, and in truthfulness. These superiorities will be masked by 
an apparent inferiority until their group as a group moves into 
status and power. Then the mask will fall away. The applica- 
tion of this fact to underprivileged ethnic groups in general is 
readily apparent. 

And last, the Indians and their societies disclose that social 
heritage is far more perduring than is commonly believed. On 
how small a life-base, on a diminished and starved life-base for 
how many generations, the motivations and expectations of a 
society and its world-view and value system and loyalties, can 
keep themselves alive; how these social possessions, which arc 
ot the soul, can endure, like the roots and seeds on the Mojave 
desert through long ages, without one social rain; and how they 
rush, like these roots and seeds, into surprising and wonderful 
blossom when the social rain does come at last. Perhaps no 
other ethnic groups have revealed this old, all-important truth 
so convincingly as the Indians have done. Indeed, this capacity 
tor perdurance «s one of the truths on which the hope of our 
world rests— our world grown so pallid in the last century and 
now so deathly pallid, through the totalitarian horro^The 
sunken stream can flow again, the ravaged desert can bloom 
the great past is not killed. The Indian experience tells us this! 
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CHAPTER 15 

The First Inter-American 
Conference on Indian Life 

About 1915, one Dr. Manuel Gamio came 
to supervise the excavations of the incomparable ruins at Teo- 
tihuacan. In 1917 he launched the most exhaustive, integral re- 
search project attempted up to that time in the Western world. 
His program was to make an actually objective study, complete 
and final, demographic, economic, sociological, of the peoples 
of the Valley of Teotihuacan. Gamio had been a student of 
Franz Boas at Columbia. His first findings were published in 
1922 in three huge volumes entitled La Poblacion del Valle de 
Teotihuacan. 

Having completed his great work, Gamio wanted to go into 
action. He had concluded that nothing less than "integral 
education — education brought to bear on the community as a 
whole, involving itself with the whole life of the community 
and conducted in all the deeper things by the community itself — 
nothing less could meet the need, the desperate and profound 
spiritual need, of Mexico and her Indians. 

Such education he brought into being in the Valley of leo- 
tihuacan. It included the schooling of the Indian children, but 
went beyond to a health program, to an agricultural program, 
to the revival of the arts and crafts. This enterprise, which Pres- 
ident Obregon sponsored, which was financed by the fees visi- 
tors paid at the ruins, was terminated through political change 
when Calles became President. But in the meantime, it had be- 
come known to the Indian populations of the Americas. 

Coincident with Gamio's integral education enterprise, the 
Pueblos of the American southwest had attracted the world s 
attention. In their struggle to hold their institutions and reli- 
gions from the Indian Bureau’s death sentence, they had made 
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known what sort of integral education it was that had been 
practiced by Indians from Stone Age times. 

In 1931, some of those in the United States who had joined 
cause with the Pueblos met with Mexico's workers in educa- 
tion. Jointly, they projected a clearinghouse of Indian data, 
internationally oriented. They agreed that it was the nations 

themselves which must be led to create and sustain the insti- 
tution. 


In 1932, under the leadership of the late Dr. Ernest Huber, 
of Johns Hopkins, a great anatomist and a passionate devotee 
of the Indians cause, an inter-American group was formed in 
order to lay before the Third International Eugenics Congress 
the record of Indian life. A "Graphic Display of the Popula- 
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force of expression, there was in ever)' critical matter a "give 
and take.” All of the important actions when finally taken were 
unanimous. 

Four sections worked throughout the Conference: social-eco- 
nomic, legislative, educational, biological. A subsection dealt 
with arts and crafts. The Indians held their own sessions apart, 
but participated also in the sectional and plenary meetings. The 
prepared papers of the Conference totaled 1,100 extra-length 
papers; they amounted to a cyclopedia on the living Indian. The 
"Acta Final,” reporting only the resolutions and actions taken, 
filled 58 single-spaced pages. 

Representative of the resolutions which were passed are these: 

I. The nations of the Americas shall adopt and intensify the 
policy of offering the amplest opportunity for the display of the 
capacity of their Indian groups, to the end that the Indian cultures 
shall not die but shall endure to enrich the culture of each nation 
and of the world and contribute to the energies of the nations. 

II. Where there exists an over-concentration of the ownership 
or control of land, the respective governments shall take appro- 
priate measures, in accordance with equity and justice . . . : and 
we recommend that they adopt measures appropriate to their own 
situations to help the Indian populations in building up their eco- 
nomic life, providing them with needed land, water, credit, and 
technical facilities. 

1. That each government shall establish an agency or an office 
with the object of concentrating attention upon the problems of the 
Indians, and of focusing upon Indian need in effective manner 
the services of the governments. 

2 . That such Indian agencies or offices should not monopolize 
the administration of Indian services, but should operate to focus 
upon the problems of the Indian all the resources of the govern- 
ments as well as all the local resources. 

3. That the offices of Indian Affairs should work with the 
Indians through indirect methods, utilizing the Indian groups as 
their media, or otherwise developing or utilizing cooperative or- 
ganizations for the mutual aid and mutual defense of the Indians. 

At the close of the Patzcuaro Conference, the nineteen gov- 
ernments in attendance established provisionally the Inter- 
American Institute of the Indian. 

The Institute became definitive when ratified by the govern- 
ments through treaty. The member governments now are: Mex- 
ico, the United States, Honduras, El Salvador, Guatemala, Pan- 
ama, Nicaragua, Cuba, Santo Domingo, Colombia, Bolivia, 
Peru, Venezuela, Paraguay. The first Director of the Institute 
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was Moises Saenz, educator and scholar of Indian life, from 
Mexico, at the time Mexico’s ambassador to Peru. On Saenz's 

I | * in 1942, Manuel Gamio succeeded him. This 

hemisphere does not contain a broader-minded man or a spirit 
more devoted than Manuel Gamio. I served as President of the 
Institute's Governing Board until May, 1946. and now repre- 
sent the United States on that Board. 

The Institute is supported by the several governments through 
quota payments; it is an autonomous part of the Pan-American 
system. Under the Treaty, each member country organizes and 
supports, within its own boundaries, a National Institute of the 
-uhan which is a branch of the International Institute. All of 
the National Institutes are now in being, and some of them arc 

° fC n ,n the > r countries. The United States has formed 
ts National Institute. The Senate repeatedly has voted the funds 
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Indians; she did not appropriate their communal funds or divert 
them into her costs or administration; she did not tolerate cor- 
ruption in her Indian Service. She provided an orderly, digni- 
fied transition for individual Indians, out of the tribal and into 
the general life, but she did not force the process by way of 
the many kinds of bludgeoning and confiscation employed in 
the United States. And this is still true in the present day. 

However, a qualification must be added. Canada's "frame of 
reference" in Indian matters has been a narrow one, and until 
now has caused her somewhat to withhold herself from the 
movement of Indian regeneration which is reaching to the 
whole hemisphere. Canada's Indian goal is to make Indians 
self-supporting and to Christianize them. She does not, officially, 
acknowledge that Indian heritage and Indian society have great- 
ness in them. They have usefulness, but except in the wilderness 
of the far North, they have no indispensability; and they have 
no generative, creative role. The Christian denominations, with 
their asocial view of Indian life; the keeping of faith in all 
practical matters with the tribes; and the movement of Indians 
as individuals into the prevailing economy — these influences and 
norms supply the framework of Canada's Indian policy. 

Genius, vision, adventurousness are not greatly present in 
Canada’s Indian record. But it means much that there is one 
Commonwealth in the Western world — there is only one— 
which from beginning to end has shown moral integrity in 
dealing with Indians and has kept the faith. 

There is one other unblemished record, but the nation, Den- 
mark, is not of the Western world. Commencing nearly two 
hundred years ago, Denmark recognized the Eskimos of Green- 
land and their culture as being permanent. Her scholars ren- 
dered the Eskimo language into written form. Not isolated from 
Denmark or the wider world, but united w-ith them, are the 
Greenland Eskimos, by virtue of being sophisticated in a proud 


culture of their own. . 

The other outstanding country of the Western Hemisphere, 
in its dealing with the Indians, is Brazil where more than one 
million forest and jungle Indians are living today. In the early 
years after the white man came to Brazil, down to the 1890 s 
it had been taken for granted that an unbridgeable gulf divided 
the white man from the Brazilian Indian. The Indian had no 
rights at all, no value except as a jungle slave and a purchaser ot 


firewater. , , ■ 

Within Brazil, advocates of the Indian began speaking p< 

sistently, as early as 1896. Their farthest-heard voice was Pi 
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fessor Dario Velloza, in Curityba, but not until 1910 was broad 
action achieved. In that year, by Presidential decree, the 
Brazilian Service for the Protection of the Indian \v.-$ estab- 
lished; its Director was General (then Colonel) Rondon — 
Candido Mariano de Silva Redondo. 

The task was gigantic; but the task was entrusted to a giant. 
General Rondon was (and is, for he lives and works on, as his 
eightieth year approaches) a man of greatness, intellectual, 
emotional and moral. He was a man of achievement even before 
1910, as a soldier, a civil engineer, a geographer and an ethnog- 
rapher. Charged with building the telegraph circuit, he under- 
took to fulfill the commission without shedding Indian blood. 
The jungle region was inhabited by wild tribes who had never 
experienced anything but terror at the white man’s hands. Many 
of the tribes had become desperate in the struggle to survive at 
all. Rondon built the telegraph line, and while building it. he 

converted these fugitive, embattled tribes to friendliness as he 
went along. 

The Indian sendee which Rondon came to develop is an ex- 
citing institution to the student of administration. Rondon, who 
knew the jungle and its peoples and the modes of direct and 
indirect slavery which had persisted for so long, sought through 
research and experimentation to discover practical programs 
vahd for the societies and situations of the Indians. He estab- 
lished a limited number of ’’Indian Posts” widely scattered, 
reaching into the remotest jungle and forest regions. Each of 
t lese Posts he made into a center for "action-research, research- 
action. Results were recorded, interchanged, and delivered to 
the people of Brazil in written and pictorial form. Always, the 
dimensions of the problem and task were kept to the fore The 
Indian service was a trial ground of an enterprise which 'must 

be expanded and continued, directed at the salvation of a whole 
r&cc. 


Ro n d°n had n ° dogma of "segregation" and "assimilation" 
or .ndmdual.zat.on or "collectivization." He knew that 
humans must move into change from where they are carrvine 
W.th them What they are; and he knew the meaning and valuf 
of the nattve soc.et.es. He believed, and again and again in very 
dramatic ways demonstrated, that the jungle tribes could con/ 
prebend anything they needed to know fnd cm.Td mak e pro' 

pee n l a evenS entS t W i! h0Ut becomin « disrupted. Through wise 
This re I c d,scourse cou U be entered into with them 

*an thaTi ' °" t whi *f man ' s side ' knowledge, but more 
than that, ,t required empathy-the power to identify one’s own 
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thinking and feeling with the thinking and feeling of others. 
It required active love; Rondon lived and worked by Goethe's 
principle: Only through love is there understanding. 

He sent his "call for creators" to the youth of Brazil, and 
enlisted a personnel of unusual endowment, intellectual and 
moral. He formulated a decentralized administration; each In- 
dian Post and Community and Farm Center must find its own 
solution in constant interaction with the tribes. Every worker 
knew that the practical discoveries made would be faithfully 
relayed to the Brazilian people. From 1910 to 1930 there was 
continuity, under Rondon's magnetic leadership. But in 1930, 
from political causes, national support for the Indian service 
was reduced to a pittance. Many of the field station workers 
stayed on their jobs, throwing in their lot with the Indians. In 
1939, national support was renewed, under a Policy Board 
which General Rondon headed and now heads. One of Ron- 
don’s understudies, the able and superior Dr. Jose Maria de 
Paula, serves as Director of the Indian Protective Service, now 
placed in the Department of Agriculture. 

"Die if you need to; but kill, never." Such was Rondon’s in- 
junction to his workers. Sometimes they did die; even in im- 
mediate self-defense they never killed. And soon, the whole un- 
encompassable jungle knew what was happening. The tribes 
congregated about the Indian Posts, now numbering 106. There 
they could have schooling, clinical service, implements and 
seed, learn new techniques of jungle agriculture and livestock 
husbandry. Extensive communal fields for the cultivation of 
wheat, flax, millet, cotton, manioc, rice, were cleared and im- 
proved, the tribes contributing the labor. Agricultural, fishing 
and hunting areas were demarked for exclusive use by the tribes. 
Meantime, the subtle adjustments of jungle life were carefully 
not broken down. And nothing, as an absolute, was imposed 
or "high-pressured" on the Indians. The methods were dem- 
ocratic and designed to win maximum permanent results 
through minimum official control and expense, maximum results 
made permanent through being achieved by the tribes them- 
selves and thus organically incorporated. 

I think there can be no question but that the Brazilian Indian 
sen-ice is the best equipped and most thoroughly committed of 
any of the Indian services; and taken as a whole, it is both the 
most inspired and down-to-earth, and probably the most eco- 
nomically operated. It is not ashamed to be moved by an "over- 
belief,” an intellectual passion whose affirmations are not co- 
ercive’ on those who do not share it. Thus de Paula does not 
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hesitate to speak of "this race which could not be exterminated 
in more than four hundred years of oppression, whose deep- 
rooted pride and independence could not even be diminished, 
and whose personality, filled with noble sentiments of attach- 
ment to the native soil, affection and devotion to the family, 
and generous hospitality to the stranger, could not be weakened 
. . . Courage in fight, and abnegation and stoic resignation be- 
fore privations and suffering, these are attributes sufficient to 
constitute the strongest and most progressive race in the world, 
if they had been properly encouraged ... by the first colonists.” 

Rondon and his co-workers serve not only the Indians, but 
the expansion of the culture and soul of Brazil. 

Since the Patzcuaro Conference, interest in the Indians has 
deepened and widened throughout the Western Hemisphere. 
In recent years, revolutions in Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru, Guate- 
mala — countries whose populations arc two-thirds Indian or 
more have had elements of mass-movement in them, as had 
the El Salvador revolution. Now they are reaching below the 
political level, and across the narrow political boundaries of 
previous years. They are not, as yet, Indian revolutions, but they 
include genuine and deeply intended efforts to free and aid 
the Indians. Should they fail, it might very well be that Indian- 
centered revolutions would take their place. The awareness of 
this fact is a potent awareness in Guatemala and in all the 
Andean countries. It reinforces other governmental trends not 
sharply revolutionary— trends toward the economic, bio-psy- 
chological and political strengthening of the several Republics 
viewed as wholes. Since 1940, these trends have been reinforced 
by the systematic interchange, from all the nations of the West 
to each nation, of the data of experimental social achievement 
including an interchange of personnel. 

Consecutive, building effort often can take the place of ad- 

ha n n e th en | r ufi r ?’ ol ? tionar y shock - There are P ways other 

basic ^revnl^r 58 * of soc,al classes for ^ achievement of 
basic, re\olutionary, necessary changes. Not to use peaceful 

woulTm/' builc J^ n B methods, in the Latin-American countries' 
ould mean continuity' of revolutionary' shock. Unless revolu- 
tion passes into creative construction (as it did in Mexico under 

cannot n ho,d M CVen the basic revolution^ gains 

ness of minv Latm 0 An ™ CSe ^ ^ Stron S in the Scions- 
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lations — the Indians. 

Bolivia supplies an example. Ernest C. Maes 


a Spanish- 
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American social scientist of New Mexico, formerly with the 
United States Soil Conservation Service, and later the emissary 
ol the National Indian Institute of the United States to all of 
the South American countries, now serves as Counselor to the 
Ministry of Education of Bolivia. His experimental work, in 
part financed by the Inter-American Educational Foundation, is 
subordinate to the Bolivian government. In its essence the Bo- 
livian enterprise carries forward that integral education’’ which 
Manuel Gamio had demonstrated in the Valley of Teotihuacan 
twenty-five years before. It works not in one but forty-one popu- 
lation areas of altiplano and valley. Health education and agri- 
cultural education teachers and home demonstration agents work 
as permanent members of the staffs of forty-one rural school 
centers. Motion pictures are used, and a traveling theater. The 
social unit served is the inexpungeable Indian community; the 
whole life-problem of the Indian is being experimentally at- 
tacked in one unified effort; and the permanent structures of 
the communities are being integrated with the schools which 
are so much more than schools. 

At the political level, an event of irrevocable significance 
took place in May, 1945, at La Paz, Bolivia. It paralleled the 
same kind of event, which had preceded it, in Peru. The First 
Bolivian Indian Congress assembled; 1,400 delegates came, 
from the highlands, the valleys and the tropics. Gone was the 
conventional image of the Andean Indian obsessed with an 
"inferiority complex" and so indrawn that he would not com- 
mune with the wider world. The All-Indian Congress concen- 
trated on essentials; and an impressive identity of conception, 
among groups which had never met each other before, is evi- 
dent in the record of the proceedings. At the end of the Con- 
gress, the then President of Bolivia (Villarroel) announced 
four decrees, consonant with the demands of the Congress. One 
decree abolished the system of ttnta (forced labor, principally 
in the mines) and the potigueaje by which hacienda owners 
forced their peons to supply the hacienda larder from their own 
starvation provender. Another decree prohibited the hacienda 
practice of using the children of the peons for house labor with- 
out pay. A fourth decree projected the establishment of a com- 
prehensive Agrarian Code. 

The diversity' of the Indian events of the years since 1940 
can be only suggested here. In the jungles of Nicaragua, for 
example, among the 20,000 Miskito Indians, we encounter the 
following enterprise: 
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Loaned by the United States Navy to the Inter- American In- 
dian Institute, at the request of Nicaragua, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Michel Pijoan made a survey of the health of the Mis- 
kito people. He found that 90 per cent of the morbidity among 
these jungle dwellers was caused by nine principal diseases. He 
believed that the Indians themselves would be able to diagnose 
and cure these diseases through the means now known to medi- 
cine. 

It was done. The native curanderos were assembled at the 
hospital of the region, a mission hospital directed by a first-rate 
doctor who understood and liked the Indians. They received for 
three months clinical, as well as verbal, training. Drugs were 
donated by the Wythe Drug Company. The curanderos returned 
to their home neighborhoods. The drugs were paid for by the 
Indian patients or their families; the proceeds went into a re- 
volving fund to buy more drugs. The curanderos served without 
pay; the mission hospital supervised them. The Miskito Indians 
became better served — self-served — medically and in public 
health than were the city dwellers of many of the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. The Miskito Indian health service is fully oper- 
ating today. The stimulus for this Nicaraguan enterprise came 
from Dr. Victor McGusty who visited America from the South- 
west Pacific, and told of the sub professional health system of 
Fiji. The mechanism for transmitting the stimulus was the 
Inter-American Institute of the Indian. 


In Guatemala, overwhelmingly Indian in its population and 
m its unextinguished tradition, there are other developments. 
There, under the leadership of Antonio Goubaud Carrera, a 
richly trained social scientist who unites a daring imagination 
with hardest practicality, the "integral" methods of Indian 
work are being pressed through all the glittering plateau coun- 
try the thousands of Indian communities, the fifteen pre- 
Columbian language groups. A phase of the effort is the bold 
approach to the subject of bi-lingual education. The nations at 
he Patzcuaro Conference recognized this problem. Classroom 

b “ir' 1 ' "f x S fT sh and other £ ““>Pean languages 

had left the millions of Mexican, Central American and Andean 
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the Indian soul; it well could be the beginning of the output of 
great literature by Indians; it would speed the development of 
the nations as integrations of plural, mutually reinforcing cul- 
tures. At Pitzcuaro, the nations recommended bi-lingual teach- 
ing in the schools. But in none of the countries was pedagogical 
inertia ready for such a re-direction. The systems of schools 
were not organized or oriented that way. In general, the great 
adventure was nowhere seriously attempted. 

Dr. Goubaud, through the Guatemalan National Indian 
Institute, and with the help of a Negro specialist in linguistics 
(Dr. Mark Hanna Watkins, loaned by Fisk University from 
the United States) is exploring systematically this fundamental 
problem of the Indian. He is exploring the other problems — 
economic, hygienic, Indian group-structure, existing and pos- 
sible administrative mechanisms — which are involved with the 
language problem. Guatemala's technical resources are placed 
liberally at his disposal. If continuity of time be granted — which 
seems very probable now — Guatemala, which until yesterday 
had no Indian welfare movement at all, well may become a 
pioneering nation in behalf of all Indian cultures. That ex- 
quisite blend of Maya-Quiche culture with post-Conquest Span- 
ish culture, which distinguishes the highland Indian commu- 
nities of Guatemala, may enter an epoch of new springtide and 
of national and world communion. 


CHAPTER 16 

Summary and Prediction 

The controlling fact of Indian life today, 
and of present governmental Indian enterprise, is the triumph 
of the group life of the Indians. This triumph contains within 
itself the future of the Indians, and their renewed power to 
benefit mankind. It contains within itself the triumph of their 
individuals. 

Across four hundred years, the struggle of the Indians in 
behalf of their group life was waged as an enormous delaying 
action. Indian groups numbering more than forty thousand so- 
cial units on the two continents sustained this delaying action, 
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each unit largely in isolation from the others. In the process of 
this struggle, deep changes took place in Indian life. The 
changes were not merely mechanical. They did not consist 
merely in the loss of this and that native "trait ' and the accept- 
ance ol this and that European "trait." Rather, organic assimila- 
tion and vital synthesis took place. 

There was no method of destruction that was not used against 
them, and most of them coped with all the methods of destruc- 
tion. Legal proscription, administrative proscription; military 
slaughter; enslavement, encontienda, forced labor, peonage; 
confiscation ol nearly all lands, forced individualization of resid- 
ual lands; forced dispersal, forced mass-migration, forced re- 
ligious conversions; religious persecutions which hunted down 
the social soul to its depths, and the propaganda of scorn; cata- 
strophic depopulation, which mowed down the native leader- 
ship and the repositories of tradition; bribery of leadership, and 
the- intrusion or quisling governments by the exploiting powers. 

Indian group life — Indian societies — outwore all the destruc- 
tions. 


Now, at last, the Indians' delaying action has changed in 
some countries, is changing in others, to a strategy of advance. 
The proscriptions are ended, or are being ended. The nations 
are accepting the Indians' societies as being unkillable and even 
indispensable. Rondon in Brazil, in 1910, first challenged the 
proscription, ended it, and built Brazil s Indian service upon 
the Indian groups. Mexico, in the unrolling of her last revolu- 
tion, affirmed the ancient values. The United States, after 1933 
radically enunciated and set in motion the policy of social action 
vested in the Indian group) and executed b\ the croups from 
then-own centers. In Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, the cornunidades. 
numbering four thousand in Peru alone, are becoming incor- 
porated into the social service and agricultural improvement 
programs, the educational systems, and the slow-starting yet 
insistently advancing agrarian revolution. But let us look at a 

cw representative Indian societies of today for a view of the 
Indian s New World. 
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officers regulate the use of all resources, and sit in judgment on 
all cases civil and criminal. No outsider is permitted to remain 
overnight in Collana. Since Inca times, there has been almost 
change; only a loss of contact with the wider Indian world 
which became dispersed or immured after the Conquest. 

In Peru, near Jauja, is the comunidad of Muquiyauyo. Mu- 
quiyauyo is constituted by the union of four ayllus, each having 
its own elected officers. These sit in the council which meets 
each week; and the council includes all males over twenty years 
old. Offices are so rotated that every male finds himself in due 
time drawn into some responsible function of the government. 

In Peru, any unused portion of an hacienda or church estate 
may be taken over by the government and offered for public 
sale. Muquiyauyo, out of its savings from wages earned at the 
mines, purchased a thousand acres of such land. On this new 
land, alfalfa was cultivated through joint labor. In ten years, 
70,000 soles were saved up; this saving was invested in a hydro- 
electric plant, built through contributed labor. The plant gen- 
erates 4,400 volts; it supplies light and power to the comuni- 
dad, and supplies half of the electricity needed by the town of 
Jauja, four miles away. An electrically run flour mill grinds the 
corn of the comunidad; thus the women are released for leisure 
or for the crafts. Muquiyauyo has built, through community 
labor, a rural school for 300 pupils, and has presented it to the 
government. Here is witnessed the mita of Inca days, before the 
Spaniards perverted it. Every able-bodied male contributes labor 
to the public work. Women may substitute for the males of 
their families. Out of its communal fund, the comunidad fur- 
nishes to parents a bonus of five soles for each male infant born, 
and two and a half soles for each female infant. When a child, 
seeking additional schooling, or a young man or woman, seek- 
ing university training, leaves the comunidad, the communal 
treasury subsidizes him. 

Muquiyauyo is one of the many comunidades (there exist, 
even, co-operative federations of comunidades ) which demon- 
strate not merely the "staying” capacity of Indian societies but 
their competence for new adjustment. It has brought to life 
many of the ancient values, has modernized the immemorial 
man-nature co-operation, and has displayed readiness for in- 
novation and the capacity to innovate. 

In Greenland, the literate Eskimo culture, two centuries old, 
has produced novels, poetry, histories, drama, a free press, and 
a perfectly normal merger of the Eskimo way with the Euro- 
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pean Danish. In Alaska we find that most of the Eskimo com- 
munities carry forward distributive co-operation, modern style, 
with perfect, easygoing success. Yet their social forms and their 
personality types remain largely what they were before the earli- 
est contact with any other modern men. 

We go down to the warm southeastern Alaska coast and dis- 
cover the Metlakatlans, a west-coast tribe which, within the 


memory' of the living, was uprooted and driven in migration 
from Canada. We find a social organization which is an all- 
embracing co-operative commonwealth, wholly modern in its 
forms. Fishing and canning are a corporate enterprise; the 
municipality owns and operates all of its utilities, including 
electricity. When, here ana there around the world, relief needs 
present themselves, Metlakatla sends its check unsolicited. Com- 
plete modernity, embracing the unforgotten past! 

Then we come to the Hopi Indian society of the Northern 
Arizona plateau. In its beautiful but very' difficult desert land, 
on its high rock-mesas swept by storm and brooded over by sun 
and stars which seem very near, the Hopi race has sustained an 
unbroken, undiminished continuity for more than fifteen hun- 
dred years. Its whole past moves on explicitly and consciously 
into its present; and all is magnetized from a future which draws 
the tribal soul as a work of art in process draws its creator. 
Through an immense, ceaseless action of the will, the Hopis 
believe that they help to sustain the universe. 

Food and water must be wrested by the Hopis from a semi- 
and land. Famine, through the centuries, has been an ever- 
present threat, and often a grim reality. Yet the Hopis have met 
the challenge of the desert on the physical as well as on the 
social and spiritual level. The desert forced them to develop a 
remarkably effective technolog)' of dry farming. On the social 
level, it forced on them a democratic, co-operative social struc- 
ture which to erated no waste of human energy and no indi- 
vidual self-seeking. 

?°tu tHe H ° pis afe a P r °fonndly and intensely 
practical people^ That nature-man constitution which they have 
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wasted effort; when successful, it is, in the degree of its success, 
only harmful. But creative social planning is within the Hopi’s 
scope now as of old; and the modern social sciences can become 
the Hopi's tools not less than ours. 

Antonio Garcia of Colombia has pointed out that the old as- 
sault against the Indian societies had been marked by two con- 
ditions. One condition, the more commonly taken into account, 
was the attempted extermination of the societies, and it failed. 
The other condition was the exclusion of the societies from the 
flow of national life — the flow of political power, of economic 
benefits and of technology. What would the Indian societies 
become, what would they achieve, if this second condition were 
reversed? Would their power to create, within the national and 
the world setting, prove to be as great as their power of re- 
sistance, of endurance and of inner regeneration? 

I have certain predictions to make, growing out of my years 
of absorption with the Red Indian situation, my life with them, 
my efforts for them as Commissioner. 

The Western Hemisphere nations increasingly will base their 
Indian programs on the Indian social groups. They will do this 
with greater boldness and inventiveness as experience is ac- 
cumulated, is recorded, and is interchanged among nations. 

The Indian societies will keep their ancient democracy, some- 
times adapting it to the larger tasks which they will take to 
themselves, sometimes with no adaptation at all. There will 
exist productive Indian local democracies to the number of forty 
thousand or more — democracies social and economic, not merely 
political. These Indian social units will become federated within 
nations and over national boundaries. They will traffic with the 
other social groupings within the nations, particularly with 
labor, with conservation bodies, with research institutions, with 
organizations concerned with the arts. 

These Indian societies will supplement their ancient co-oper- 
ative forms with modern co-operative forms; they well may be- 
come the major embodiment in our hemisphere of the 
co-operative movement of the world. 

With the advance of ''integral'’ education, including bi- 
lingual literacy, the realized mental potential and the social 
energy of the Indian societies, and their biological vigor, will 
increase by hundreds, even thousands of per cent. A large num- 
ber of their individuals will pass out into the general life of 
their nations, and they will pass into increasingly higher social 
levels. But they will not become divorced from the societies 
which formed them and gave them their orientation; and thus 
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they will play a part in the world of the future out of lessons 
drawn from the past. 

As the Indian societies move from their four-centuries-long 
delaying action into a confident and rejoicing advance, expres- 
sion along many lines of literature, of the arts, of religion and 
of philosophy will come into being. The ancient-modern In- 
dian affirmation of the deathless man-nature relationship will 
flow into poetry and symbolic art of cosmic intensity, tranquillity 
and scope. 

The movement will be inward and outward at one and the 
same time — inward to the world-old springs, buried or never 
buried, which still flow because the societies have not died; out- 
ward to the world of events and affairs. 

There will come to dawn in the nations, the Indians playing 
their part, two realizations. The first, that their soils, waters, 
forests, wild life, the whole web of life which sustains them, 
are being wasted — often irreparably and fatally. The other, 
that their local community life, their local democracy, their 
values which are required for beauty, wisdom and strength — 
their very societies — are wasting away even as their natural re- 
sources are wasting. As these realizations increase, the nations 
will turn to their Indian societies increasingly, seeking the open 
secrets they have to reveal. 

All these good things will come to pass if the nations will 
maintain and increase their enterprise and research into Indian 
need and Indian power. More slowly, less decisively they will 
come about even it the nations regress in their Indian programs, 
or the delaying action of the Indian societies and of that spirit 
hey represent is ended. They have proved that they cannot be 
destroyed, and they are now advancing into the world. 
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